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SACRIFICE AND SACRAMENT 


AA LMIGHTY GOD has revealed Himself to the human 
family in four several ways. The first manifestation was in 
creation whereby He gave existence to those whom He wished 
to love. We note that man was created in a double order. The 
gifts of supernatural life far exceeded even the wonderful facul- 
ties of knowledge and freewill which were part of Adam’s 
natural endowment. 

) The second great revelation was in the Incarnation. Let us 
leave to theologians the question whether the Word would have 
been made flesh in the event of Adam’s not sinning. Sufficient 
for us that infthe order of fallen nature the object of the Incar- 
nation was to redeem sin-laden humanity. In the divine wisdom 
this was most perfectly accomplished by the offering of sacrifice. // 

(The sacrifice consummated by Jesus Christ was not only the 
one perfect sacrifice. It was an offering which caught up in its 
embrace the offerings of all men of good will everywhere and at 
all timeyAs the original creation in grace had made man to be 
in a mysterious but real sense divine, so Calvary seized upon 
the offerings of sinners and made them also in a true manner 
to partake of the divine. 

The Incarnation was the external prolongation of the Blessed 
Trinity. The Trinity found its highest meaning exteriorly in the 
Incarnation. By complement, the Incarnation found its source 
and explanation in the Trinity. Similarly the Eucharist, which 
is the third revelation of God to man, finds its explanation and 
presupposition in the Incarnation. 

The whole purport of the mysteries of the Christian faith is 
surely to demonstrate and achieve the union of God and man in 
the perfection of that love which springs from God and which 
can only be realized in Him. It is for this end that the inner 
mystery of the Godhead reproduces itself without. The Son of 
God comes forth from the Eternal Father and enters into the 
human race as a member with a perfect human nature. As a 
result we enter into union with the Father. We are one with 
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2 THE CLERGY REVIEW 
the Son in a manner which reproduces His unity with the 
Father. ; 

Christ willed to be united with the human race as the head 
of a vital organism of which we are the living members. But He 
also wished to be united directly with each individual member, 
As the human soul informs the body, so would Christ’s divine 
energy and power fill each member united to him. 

Now all this is both signified and brought about by the 
Eucharist. By our reception of this heavenly bread we are incor- 
porated in Christ in the most intimate manner. We partake of 
His life and He makes us one with Himself. Such a participation 
in the divine life necessarily includes a replenishing with the 
Holy Spirit. But the Spirit of God is the principle of life and 
unity in the Church by which we cleave one to another. 

In the Eucharist, then, we come into contact with the source 
of all life. It is the seal and crown of the union begun in us by 
grace. Grace is restored to us by the Incarnation. The Incar- 
nation is the extension of the Trinity. In the Eucharist, there- 
fore, we reach back to the Triune God from whom we first 
came. 

On the night of His betrayal, after He had instituted the 
Eucharist, Christ our Lord gave utterance to that great priestly 
prayer which is the substance of chapter xvii in St John’s Gospel. 

This prayer, for unity, was offered on behalf of the newly 
ordained Apostles; on behalf of all-their successors in the 
priesthood ; on behalf of all those who were to find faith in 
Christ through their word. Five times the Son besought the 
Father for unity. He asked that the faithful might be one in 
Himself and the Father. He prayed that their union with each 
other might be like to that existing between Eternal Father 
and Divine Son. His petition was that they might be made 
perfect in unity. 

All this was done between the institution at the supper 
table and the suffering and death of the morrow. Do we wonder 
that in earliest times Christians looked upon the Eucharist as 
the symbol of a unity which it was divinely empowered to 
effect? Or that the first Christians were what we might call 
sacrificial-minded? Therein lies the difference between the 
Christians of the first thousand years and ourselves. They 
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thought primarily of the sacrifice rather than the sacrament. 
They appeared to lack our effective devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, but they were supremely conscious of the Eucharist 
as an effective symbol of unity between themselves. 

Commenting on this difference in outlook and approach, 
Guéranger says that our present-day Eucharistic observances 
were not practicable in the ages of persecution, nor were they 
needed when the sacrifice itself attracted the faithful. The 
liturgical usages of the Eucharist, he continues, have changed 
with succeeding social phases of the Christian world. 

The Church’s aim in the post-persecution period was to 
substitute a united Christendom for the unity of the old pagan 
empire. Imperial Rome had in any case begun to break up not 
long after the conversion of her emperors. Despite bloodshed. 
between the successor nations, this ideal was largely realized. 
The Communion of Saints was a doctrine which very definitely 
entered into the awareness of the convert peoples. The social 
act beyond all others of early mediaeval society was the liturgy. 
Communicantes had possibly a meaning for them which it has 
lost for us. 

St Augustine had worked out in detail the sacrificial doc- 
trine which was dominant in this period. Sacrifice is the funda- 
mental act of religion. True religion is the acknowledgement 
of our dependence on God. Now sacrifice is the external pro- 
fession of this interior acknowledgement. Every work that 
brings us into closer union with God is a true sacrifice. The 
perfect sacrifice is that made by Christ when He offers the 
whole Church of which He is the head and we the members. 

As a result great stress was laid on the Offertory in the Mass. 
It was the material expression of the sacrificial spirit of the 
people. God’s recognition of this self-oblation was in the Holy 
Communion, when He returned them their gifts now made 
divine, and they were united with the Saviour. 

Union with Christ resulted also in union with each other. 
This truth was stressed by the practice of concelebration and 
the observance of the Stations in Rome. Bishops exchanged the 
Sacred Species in token of their union with each other, and 
St Irenaeus tells of the Roman Pontiff sending consecrated 
Hosts to bishops both in Asia and the West. 
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Other Eucharistic usages of the early middle ages sound 
strange to our ears. Two councils in the sixth century, Hippo 
and Auxerre, had to condemn the practice of communicating 
the dead. But there was nothing reprehensible, apparently, in 
burying the Eucharist with the dead. St Ulrich of Augsburg, 
for example, in the tenth century was buried with a silver pyx 
containing the Blessed Sacrament. 

In St Augustine’s Contra Julianum there is told the story of 
the pious woman who refused to allow the surgeons to operate 
on the eyes of her blind child. She applied a medicinal paste 
made up chiefly of the Eucharist. St Augustine does not express 
any disapproval of her action. 

Similarly we find St Ambrose, preaching the funeral oration 
of his brother Satyrus, telling how when Satyrus was still but a 
catechumen and in danger of shipwreck, he plunged into the 
sea clasping the Blessed Sacrament to his breast, having success- 
fully begged it from a Christian fellow traveller. Nor does the 
Saint censure him. 

Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament in churches except 
for the sick was unknown. Hence celebrants endeavoured to 
consecrate no more hosts than would suffice for the communion 
of the faithful. Particles over and above were disposed of by 
giving them in Holy Communion to innocent children. This 
practice was actually prescribed by the Council of Macon in 
585. It appears to have continued in the west until about the 
tenth century, and in the east until the fourteenth. 

The absence of a cultus towards the Blessed Sacrament as 
we know it was not because the faithful did not believe in the 
Real Presence. The proofs of this latter are so strong that, as 
Bishop Hedley remarked, the absence of a cultus could only 
raise a difficulty, but never a doubt. From the beginning the 
Church held that the Eucharist was adorable with Jatria. 

It is commonly held that the cultus extra Missam of the 
Eucharist received its impetus from popular reaction to the 
transubstantiation controversies of the eleventh century. 

In 831 Paschasius Radbertus of Corbie in Westphalia pub- 
lished his De Corpore et Sanguine Domini. He wished to give a full 
explanation of the Real Presence according to the teaching of 
the Fathers. Opponents alleged that he had not made clear the 
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distinction in the mode of existence between the sacramental 
body and the historical body of Christ. A correction of his 
treatise was written by Ratramnus of the same monastery. 

Two centuries later Berengarius of Tours, influenced by 
Scotus Erigena, a supporter of Ratramnus, denied transub- 
stantiation. Many authors held that it was because of this that 
there arose the custom of adoring the True Presence at the 
elevation immediately after the consecration. Some credit 
Bishop Hildebert of Mans with introducing the rite. The Car- 
thusians seem to have been possessed of it, and other Religious 
apparently imitated them. Although Innocent III (0d. 1216) 
does not appear to have known it, his successor Honorius III 
supposes it to be customary. 

Dom Eugéne Vandeur in La Sainte Messe quotes the Colla- 
tiones Brugenses as giving Fr Thurston’s explanation of the intro- 
duction of the first elevation in the Mass which he himself 
accepts. Certain Paris doctors, Peter Cantor and Peter Comestor, 
taught that the transubstantiation of the bread only became 
operative when the words of consecration had been pronounced 
over the wine. Opponents of this teaching began to genuflect 
immediately after the consecration of the bread and to raise 
up the Host for the people’s adoration. Soon the same marks of 
worship began to be given to the chalice. 

First to legislate in favour of this new custom was Eudes de 
Scully, Bishop of Paris. During the first half of the thirteenth 
century it became a popular devotion. In fact, so popular was 
it in the later middle ages, that “‘to look upon the Body of the 
Lord”? became almost a superstition. People wandered from 
altar to altar and heard no Mass in its entirety in their eager- 
ness to adore the elevated Host. They almost attached an ex 
opere operato efficacy to this seeing. 

Whatever the true facts which gave us the elevation, it is 
certain that affective devotion to the Eucharist outside of the 
Mass began about this time. The outstanding development of 
later mediaeval devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was, of 
course, the institution of the feast of Corpus Christi. 

As we are told in the collect for the feast of the Stigmata of 
St Francis, the world was growing cold in its devotion. For this 
reason Christ imprinted the marks of His Passion on the flesh 
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of the saint. For this reason also, and to make reparation for 
the carelessness of priests and people, the new feast was 
instituted. 

St Juliana first had her famous vision in 1208. But it was 
not until 1246 that the feast was observed in Liége near to 
which she lived. Only in the one church of St Martin au Mont, 
in fact, did the observance continue, although the Cardinal 
Legate Hugh de St Cher had in 1253 extended it to the whole 
territory under his legatine jurisdiction. Pope Urban IV, former 
Archdeacon of Liége, formally instituted the feast by the Bull 
Transiturus in 1264. But more than forty years were to pass 
before it was promulgated at the Council of Vienne in 1311. 
Finally, it was included by John XXII in the Clementines or 
collection of Constitutions of Clement V issued in 1317. 

The most striking feature nowadays of the Corpus Christi 
celebrations is the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament. Rarely 
does this immediately follow the Mass, being postponed until 
the afternoon of the feast or even to the following Sunday. 

Formerly there was no procession. The earliest reference to 
such is at Cologne sometime before 1279. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century it appears to have been customary in 
Germany, and was the general practice a century later. The 
original idea of reparation was lost sight of, and the feast became 
one of rejoicing over the destruction of Eucharistic heresies. 
Plays and sideshows sprang up in the wake of the liturgical 
celebrations and led to many excesses. To induce the faithful to 
prefer the liturgical prayers to others, indulgences for being 
present at the Corpus Christi Office were granted by Martin V 
in 1429 (Ineffabile Sacramentum) and Eugene IV in 1433 (Excellen- 
tissimum). The rubric still prescribes that the Host to be carried 
in procession should be consecrated at the Mass immediately 
preceding it, thus showing the close connection between the 
honour done to the Sacrament and the Holy Sacrifice which 
gives it to us. It recalls also the wish of Benedict XIV (expressed 
in the Certiores effecti), reiterated by Pius XII in Mediator Dei, 
that where possible the faithful should receive in Holy Com- 
munion particles consecrated at the very Mass which they 
attend. 

Bishop Hedley maintains that the later devotions of Bene- 
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diction and Solemn Exposition are the direct results of 
these processions in connection with the feast of Corpus 
Christi. 

The outward pomp which marked this new development in 
public devotion to the Eucharist had been wanting in the first 
ages of the Church. As far as we know, kneeling before the 
Sanctissimum even at Mass was not customary before the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century. A council held at Treves in 
the time of Honorius III ordered that the Body of Christ be 
taken to the sick with outward reverence. In the first half of 
the thirteenth century genuflection before the Eucharist was 
prescribed by three separate English synods at Durham, Oxford 
and Lincoln. 

As we have already noticed, reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament, save for Viaticum, was not usual. No special rever- 
ence was shown to the armarium where it was reserved for this 
purpose, nor was a lamp kept burning before it. It is of interest 
that Cardinal Pole’s Injunctions for this country ordered the 
Blessed Sacrament to be reserved on the principal altar in the 
church. In 1325 we find a reference at Ipswich to the tabernaculum 
in which the Sacrament was carried in procession. But ex- 
position as we know it does not occur before the end of the 
fourteenth century, and the popular Forty Hours’ devotion 
dates from 1534 during the episcopate of St Charles Borromeo 
at Milan. Clement VIII first gave it apostolic sanction in 1592, 
and it is from this time also that the blessing of the people with 
the Host became customary. 

An interesting case was sent to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites at the beginning of the seventeenth century. A certain 
canon of Beja in Portugal complained to the Holy See that 
when the Chapter walked in procession through their collegiate 
church on Sundays and holydays, they bowed only to the 
Blessed Sacrament. The complainant himself genuflected. Not 
only was he reproved by his fellow canons for this departure 
from ancient custom, but he was fined by them a sum of money. 
The Sacred Congregation replied that the canon was correct 
in genuflecting, and those who refused to do so were them- 
selves guilty of an abuse and ought to be fined. Presumably the 
complaining canon was more than satisfied. But his query 
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resulted in a definite decision for the faithful as to the external 
signs of reverence to be accorded the reserved Sacrament. 

Devotion to the Eucharist sustained a twofold attack at the 
time of the Reformation and during the period which imme- 
diately followed. The reformers were satanically bitter in their 
attacks on the Mass. Wherever Protestantism triumphed, there 
the Mass was abolished. The purely religious issues of the 
Reform were speedily subordinated to the political interests of 
princes, nobles, bankers and military leaders. Under the banner 
of religion war was waged for purely political purposes. As a 
consequence, religion both in France and Germany suffered 
much, 

A second attack on Eucharistic piety developed in France 
where the austere cult of Jansenism, almost a Catholic Cal- 
vinism, infected many. In 1630 one of the nuns of Port Royal 
published The Secret Rosary of the Blessed Sacrament in which the 
mysteries presented for adoration (Christ’s incomprehensibility, 
boundlessness, etc.) were precisely those which made our Lord 
difficult of access. Mére Angélique and her community no 
longer went to confession and communion. They adored the 
Blessed Sacrament as they lay prostrate on the floor of their 
chapel as far away as possible from the tabernacle. Had this 
return to pseudo-ancient discipline triumphed, it would have 
completely undone the work of Trent which had endeavoured 
to restore more frequent communion. 

In the earliest days of the Church there was no need to lay 
down laws about reception of Holy Communion. But when 
emphasis shifted from the offertory and communion to the 
consecration, the reception of the sacrament became less fre- 
quent. Local canons from the fifth to the thirteenth centuries 
had legislated for particular communities. In 1215 the Fourth 
Lateran Council prescribed the annual paschal communion, 
and this precept was renewed by Trent. Theologians granted 
in theory that frequent communion was desirable, but that in 
actual fact few were in the proper dispositions to receive it. At 
the end of the seventeenth century Innocent XI forbade that 
any should be hindered from communicating frequently. But 
this was a far cry from Blessed Pius X’s decree on frequent 
communion of December 1905. 
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This saintly pontiff recalled the words of Trent that the 
Eucharist was an antidote by which we are freed from daily 
faults and preserved from mortal sin. He gave as the main 
reason why we should receive Holy Communion frequently the 
necessity of being joined to God through this sacrament, and 
our deriving strength therefrom to overcome concupiscence, 
wash away daily faults and avoid grave sin. Our reception of 
the Eucharist was not primarily to safeguard honour to our 
Lord nor to receive a reward for our own merits and virtues. 
The Pope bewailed the effects of Jansenism which had infected 
otherwise sound theologians who laid down many and grievous 
regulations about the dispositions required in those who wished 
to receive Holy Communion frequently. 

The seventeenth century, however, was not only the century 
of Jansenism. As the coldness of men’s hearts in the middle ages 
had been overcome in a new outburst of affective devotion 
resulting from the feast of Corpus Christi, so in the seventeenth 
century the new feast of the Sacred Heart proved a powerful 
antidote to the cold austerity of Jansenism. The great apostles 
of this devotion were St. John Eudes, Blessed Claude de la 
Colombiére and St Margaret Mary. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart is closely related to devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament. The postulators for the feast in 1765 
were most explicit about this. St Margaret Mary was a lover of 
the altar as well as of the Cross. She was asked by our Lord to 
make communions of reparation as well as holy hours. Pére 
Croiset includes both the Eucharist and the Passion in his 
definition of devotion to the Sacred Heart. He says that the 
particular object of the devotion is the immense love of the Son 
of God which has made Him deliver Himself to the death for 
us, and to give Himself completely to us in the Blessed Sacrament. 

It is in the Eucharist that we find the heart of Jesus most 
near to us. It is in the Eucharist we are most closely united to 
each other. In the Eucharist as in the Passion we find the 
greatest expression of Christ’s love for us. This is borne out by 
the decree of Clement XIII instituting the feast: One renews 
in this devotion symbolically the memory of a love which has 
caused the only Son of God to take a human nature. As the 
hymn for matins tells it: Amor coegit te tuus mortale corpus sumere, 
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No account of the history of devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would be complete without a special word as to its 
development here in England. The revival of post-Reformation 
affective devotion under new forms could find no place in our 
small Catholic community suffering all the barbarity and pro- 
scription of penal laws. The very Mass itself was infrequent. 
Reservation was impossible save in very few places. Exposition, 
Benediction and processions were completely unknown. In fact 
public processions of the Blessed Sacrament were prohibited by 
direct Government order as recently as 1908. 

Even when the first stages of religious emancipation were 
conceded at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, Catholics were slow to take to newer 
forms of worship, and even remained suspicious of them. To 
Bishop Milner at Old Oscott goes the credit of introducing 
public devotion to the Sacred Heart in this country. The painted 
window of the Sacred Heart which he caused to be erected may 
still be seen in its original position at Maryvale. Father Amherst 
tells us that Bishop Milner also gave England what was probably 
its first Benediction service. Incense was obtained by scraping 
the handles of the kitchen knives for the resin which they 
exuded. From such humble beginnings did our present-day 
evening services take their rise. 

Mention of evening service confronts us with one of our 
difficulties in modern devotional life. It might be thought that 
present-day forms of Eucharistic devotion with their apparent 
separation from the Holy Sacrifice would result in crowded 
evening congregations. Such is not the case. In all churches 
there are still many more present at Holy Mass than at any 
other Eucharistic service. This is as it should be. But one 
wonders if non-attendance at Benediction is an indication that 
motives for attendance at Mass are, if not the least worthy, at 
any rate the least informed. 

Pius XII expressly reprobates those who would abolish 
newer forms of Eucharistic devotion on the plea of returning 
to ancient practice. He encourages the faithful to visit the 
Blessed Sacrament and be present at Benediction. Alongside of 
this there is comforting evidence of a revival in sacrificial- 
mindedness. 
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Two questions, however, we might still ask. Do the faithful 
link up their daily devotions to the Blessed Sacrament with the 
morning Mass which has given it to us? Or do we priests 
sufficiently emphasize the connection between the sacramental 
devotions and the daily sacrifice? 

The other question is more fundamental. To what extent 
are Catholics aware of the central position which the Mass 
ought to occupy in their daily lives? In a godless world whose 
only apparent principle of unity is the tyrannical will of wicked 
men, how far do we appreciate the perfect unity between God 
and man which is both symbolized and effected in the Holy 
Eucharist? As the Mass is the prolongation of Calvary in 
which we are made one with Christ, so the possession of the 
Blessed Sacrament and all our devotion to it ought to lead us 
back to the sacrifice. 

It is true that we may overdo this simplification of devotion 
to the bewilderment and confusion of the faithful. We must 
be careful not to incur the blame of the Sovereign Pontiff in 
this matter. But we cannot be unaware of what Mother Julian 
of Norwich called the one-ing with Christ. Love cries out for 
union. Love has given us the several revelations of God to man. 
Union with the Son of God in the Blessed Sacrament is the last 
preparation for the final and fourth revelation which God shall 
make to us in the oneness of the Beatific Vision. 


Joun J. Coyne 





THE JUDGEMENT OF LUCIFER 


NE unfortunate, if inevitable, result of our seminary cur- 

riculum is that, owing to lack of time, many theological 
points of comparatively minor importance are glossed over 
hurriedly, and are liable to remain buried in a sort of limbo of 
mere notional concepts. We “‘do” the tract, and are able to 
answer the examiner’s questions with the appropriate technical 
terms, but we rarely manage to penetrate deeper into their 
underlying meaning. Occasionally a special sermon obliges us 
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to dig up the dry bones, and we discover an unsuspected mine 
of interest and thought. This is usually the case with our know- 
ledge of the angels, both good and bad, but in particular with 
the devils. Satan, we learn, was created Lucifer, a pure spirit, 
who committed the sin of pride and was damned to hell for 
ever. His punishment we classify as twofold, pain of loss and 
pain of sense. And there, very often, we leave it. 

The dry bones, as far as Satan is concerned, have been 
clothed by two books in English, one recent, the other some 
years old. In C. S. Lewis’ Screwtape Letters we had a brilliant 
analysis of Satan’s methods and the psychology of temptation, 
while in the recent anthology Satan we have been given what is 
almost an encyclopaedia of the devil. We should like now to 
continue a little further on the way they have trod, and 
consider the devil’s punishment. 

God’s ways are not our ways, nor is our grasp of truth com- 
parable with that of even the lowest angel. We cannot therefore 
fully comprehend the pains of hell. We can only try to express 
them in human terms, leaving much to the imagination and 
much more to our hope of the Beatific Vision. 

In order to view Satan’s place and role in hell aright, we 
must see him in his destined niche in God’s creation before he fell. 

The Church does not give us much official guidance about 
the nature of Satan and his angels. She does however insist on 
one thing, particularly against the Manichean dualism and its 
derivative heresies, and that is that the devils were created 
good. Their nature is therefore identical with that of the good 
angels, and from that fact we may form a number of conclu- 
sions. The angels were created by God as pure spirits and there- 
fore, to an incomparably higher degree than we, to His own 
image and likeness. He made them not because He had any 
need of creatures, but in order to mirror His own boundless per- 
fection in the beauty of their spiritual being and activity. Since 
their being is basically similar to His, their activity is basically 
similar to His. Agere sequitur esse. They were created to know and 
love, to use mind and will on God, their proper object, and to 
find absolute enjoyment in that fulfilment of their raison d’étre. 
They were not created in the Beatific Vision, because if they 
had been they would have been as incapable of sin as the saints 
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are now. Indeed, they were subject to some sort of trial, the 
exact nature of which we do not know, but the purpose of which 
was that they should have the opportunity, like the rest of the 
spirit creation, of meriting their eternal glory. 

The trial clearly did not consist in any struggle against 
passion or the promptings of a lower nature, with which we are 
only too familiar. It was a trial essentially spiritual in character, 
and it is quite certain that the reason for their fall was pride. 
We have Scriptural evidence for that. Its explanation is how- 
ever extremely difficult. Abbot Vonier suggests that they re- 
jected the supernatural order to which they had been raised, 
either simultaneously with their creation or at a later period, 
preferring their natural splendour to the additional God-like- 
ness.! Perhaps we may say that Lucifer, and in their degree the 
lesser spirits, being without the Beatific Vision, not seeing their 
Creator face to face, and having to take Him to some extent on 
faith, turned their eyes inward upon the wonders of their own 
being—be it natural or supernatural, for both were superb— 
and were thereby distracted, wilfully and deliberately, from the 
God they could see only “through a glass, in a dark manner”, 
and from the duty of utter subordination for which they were 
created. They chose the created beauty they could see clearly 
in preference to the Uncreated Beauty they could perceive only 
dimly by some sort of faith. Lucifer’s sin was therefore the 
service of the image of God (himself) rather than of the God of 
the image.’ It was pride in God’s gift divorced from the Giver 
and attributed entirely to the creature. Ultimately it was the 
wish to be his own god, not indeed on a level of equality with 
God, for Lucifer was no fool, even in his sin, but in his own 
measure and in his own sphere. Further, it was a cold-blooded 
and open-eyed act, not excused either by the sort of ignorance 
or by any of the material considerations which mitigate human 
sin and allowed Adam to have a chance of repentance. It was 
therefore an eternal act, unalterable, excluding all repentance. 

This last point merits some reflection. That Satan did not 

1 Article on ““The Angels” in The Teaching of the Catholic Church, 1, p. 277 ss. 

2 Cf. St Thomas, Summa, I-63-3. His sin is basically the same as Adams, ibid., 
II-II-163-2. It does not appear whether the lesser angels fell because they wished 


Lucifer to be their god or because they desired to be their own gods. Our Lord’s 
reference to the devil and his angels may indicate the former. Matt. xxv, 41. 
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and will not repent follows from the dogma that he is damned 
for all eternity. But could he repent? We are accustomed to the 
possibility of repentance on earth. Man can and does repent of 
an action because he can discover new reasons for action 
hitherto unknown or unrealized. There can be no new motiva- 
tion for an angel. That which he wills, he wills for reasons which 
no lapse of time will invalidate in his mind because there are no 
new motives for him to discover. It is of the nature of man to 
“change his mind”’. It is of the nature of angels never to do so. 
That at least is the view of St Thomas! and of many other theo- 
logians, although there have been great scholars who have held 
that the devils could have repented.’ If we accept St Thomas’ 
opinion, we can still ask the precise nature of the impossibility 
for an angel of changing his mind. Two factors must be con- 
sidered. The first is the grace of God. It cannot be denied that 
God could even now move the devils’ will to repent by an over- 
whelming grace. The fact remains that He does not and will 
not do it. We cannot say why, and it seems hardly adequate to 
say that it would do violence to their free will, because grace 
moves free will freely, however we explain the mechanism. The 
reason seems to lie in God’s justice. He has put both angel and 
man on trial according to their nature and circumstances, and 
if one or other freely chooses to reject His grace He allows them 
to carry their folly to its logical conclusion. If the souls in heaven 
manifest God’s perfection of mercy, those in hell manifest that 
of justice no less. The other factor is the nature of the angelic 
mind. The impossibility of altering a choice once made does not 
seem to be metaphysical. As the Council of Florence says in its 
Decretum pro Facobitis, God created the angels good but change- 
able, because they were created from nothing.* There seems to 
be no contradiction in terms in the notion of repentance among 
the fallen angels, such as there is in the notion of sin among the 
elect: in their case the Beatific Vision is its foundation. The 
impossibility appears to be a moral, not a physical one. During 
their time of trial the angels were called upon to make a 
decision. The elect made theirs, and their choice was made 


1 Cf. Summa, I-64-2. 
2 Among them are Scotus and Suarez. Cf. Satan, p. 14, n. 2. 
® Denzinger, 706. 
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eternal by the Vision of God. The devils made theirs, and their 
choice was likewise made eternal. By what? By their pride. 
Having chosen themselves, they rejected God, they refused His 
grace. They set up such a barrier of self-love, of pride in their 
own selves, that there was no room for repentance. As St 
Thomas says, the strength of a person’s will depends on the 
power of his motivation. This is supplied by the mind. That is 
why our decisions are so easily altered. But the devil, in making 
his decision, saw all the implications, realized all the motives 
for doing good with utter clarity, and still chose evil. No new 
motives can present themselves to his intellect. Only his will can 
be moved. And that is fast-bound in pride. Therefore we may 
say with Scotus and Suarez that Satan could repent if he wished 
to. But since he can find no reason to repent which he has not 
already considered while making his choice, and since his will is 
not thereby moved to repent, locked as it is in the self-love he 
chose from the first, he will not desire to repent, he cannot 
desire to repent. And therefore he cannot repent. Physically it 
is possible. Morally it is absolutely impossible. 

The act of rebellion, which (speaking in human terms) must 
have been the second of his existence,! brought Satan crashing 
from his pinnacle. Having chosen himself as his god and his 
fellow devils as his kingdom, there was no longer any place for 
him in the Kingdom of Light. By his refusal to worship, to sub- 
ordinate mind and will, to obey, he lost his enjoyment of the 
right order of creation and automatically damned himself. We 
say, of course, that God damned him, and rightly. But God’s 
decree, eternal though it was, was dependent, as it is with men, 
on the exercise of free will. God only damns where the soul has 
chosen damnation. 

Although he fell, forfeiting the supernatural gifts with which 
God had endowed him, and thereby suffering a certain darken- 
ing of the intellect and weakening of the will, he retained his 
angelic nature and powers unimpaired. This is worth dwelling 


1 “Theologians would say that the first act of the angels was self-consciousness, 
the second act a full co-operation with the grace that was in them, and the third 
act the clear Vision. . . . Only let us remember that centuries of human activity 
would pale before the energy of that single act of the spirits between creation and 
glorification.” Vonier, op. cit., p. 274. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
devils. We do not know whether the angels were created in the supernatural order ; 
in any event the sin would follow immediately upon the supernatural. 
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upon for a moment. We may form some idea of his greatness if 
we remember that the angels differ and are distinct from each 
other, not individually, as in the material universe, but specifi- 
cally, according to their degree of intellectual power. That 
means that each angel is as much superior to the next below 
him as we are to the animals, and that the lowest angel is in- 
comparably higher above us than we are, for example, above 
the worms. Furthermore it is held by theologians, on the 
authority of the Scriptures, that there is an immense multitude 
of angels. That being so, then Lucifer, the highest of them all, is 
so far beyond our ken that we can merely imagine the splen- 
dours that are his in the natural order and were his in the super- 
natural. We may wonder at his folly in being distracted from 
God to his own magnificence, yet even St John bowed down in 
adoration before one of the lesser angels, so great was his glory.' 
If Lucifer was so much more excellent an image of God, we can 
more easily understand his preoccupation with himself. Nor 
need we have any doubt as to his attitude to us. Being what he 
is, he can have nothing but a boundless contempt for beings so 
far below him, coupled with a hatred and fury that such despic- 
able creatures should receive the privileges he has spurned 
irrevocably.” 

Satan’s sin was the second act of his existence. Its correla- 
tive was his punishment. There was no lapse of time between 
them. The Scripture tells us that the devil was ‘‘cast’’ into hell, 
where there is “weeping and gnashing of teeth”, that in hell 
there is ‘that eternal fire which has been prepared for the devil 
and his angels’, and that “the worm which eats them there 
never dies. . . .”’> All these are obviously attempts to put into 
human language what can only be spoken of analogically. But 


1 Apoc. xix, 10, where St John thought the angel was God. 

2 It is held by many that the saints will occupy the places in heaven vacated by 
the fallen angels. Cf. Teaching of the Catholic Church, p. 283. It would seem to follow 
that our Lady is destined to take the place of Lucifer himself. This is surely incom- 
patible with the unique dignity of the divine Motherhood and with the words of 
Pius IX in Ineffabilis Deus, that Mary possesses “that plenitude of innocence and 
holiness than which, under God, none is greater, and which, except God, no one 
can reach even in thought”. 

3 Cf. Apoc. xx, 9; Matt. xxv, 30, 41; Mark ix, 44 and Denzinger, 40, 160b, 
228a, 410, 429, 531, 714. The earlier documents repeat the word “fire” from Scrip- 
ture—the Council of Arles, c. 475, speaks of “‘infernales flammas’”’—but the later 
ones do not. In any case we can deduce no more from them than from the Scrip- 
tures, 
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if the pain of loss is described in Scripture by a series of meta- 
phors, the vast majority of Catholic theologians agree that the 
fire of hell is something distinct from the pain of loss, a real fire 
quite independent of the internal psychology of the devils, 
although not necessarily identical with the sort of fire with 
which we are acquainted. We do not intend to enter into the 
controversial question of its nature, and confine ourselves to the 
remark that it must be a galling humiliation to Satan to be sub- 
jected by God to the confinement of material fetters, and per- 
haps this is the worst aspect for him of the ‘‘pain of sense’’. In 
any event the purely spiritual agony of the “‘pain of loss’’ is his 
essential punishment, and the Scriptures are reduced to em- 
ploying metaphors to bring some conception of it to our earth- 
bound minds. 

At the very instant of his sin, he fell. At that self-same 
instant, angel that he was, his intellect grasped perfectly and 
exactly what he had done. He realized at once that he had 
utterly and irretrievably wrecked his whole existence. He had 
sinned by pride, desiring to be his own god. At that moment he 
fully understood that he could never be his own god, and that 
although God had left him to follow his own bent, after his 
refusal to recognize Him by a glad submission of himself, 
he would have to acknowledge God henceforward under 
compulsion. He realized that his desire to be his own god had for 
ever excluded the possibility of his ever returning to the enjoy- 
ment of God for which he had been created. In a word, he saw 
that he had made a fool of himself, that he had made a mess of 
his life, and that he was the laughing-stock of heaven and per- 
haps also of hell. He could see this, yet his pride was such that 
he could not admit it, even to himself. He had to go on masquer- 
ading as a god, though he knew he could never be a god. 
Having set himself up on a divine pinnacle, he had to stay there 
in order to justify himself. To admit that he had made a mistake 
would have been tantamount to an abdication of his position, 
and that would have required humility, a subordination of the 
created will to God, and in his soul there was no room for that. 
One can only imagine the maelstrom of anger, resentment and 
powerless fury with which he was and is filled at the thought of 
his crass stupidity, and the specious attempts he is constrained 
Vol. xxxviii B 
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to make to justify himself in his own mind... and their utter 
uselessness in face of his clarity of intellect. No wonder he is 
called the father of lies. His whole cosmos is founded on a lie. 
Our language has no words to describe such an agony of re- 
morse, for in our experience there is, thank God, no such 
phenomenon. We can only stammer such phrases as “‘gnashing 
of teeth” to convey, however feebly, some idea of the torture 
involved. 

Theologians insist that the essential punishment of hell is 
the pain of loss, which they describe as a deprivation of the 
Beatific Vision. Put baldly thus, it conveys little to us, for we 
have never had the Beatific Vision and cannot readily appreci- 
ate what it means to be deprived of it. We know, too, that the 
souls in limbo are deprived of the Beatific Vision, though in a 
somewhat different sense, apparently without any ill effects, 
and we tend to minimize its implications. 

The pain of loss means that Satan is the eternal misfit. He is 
unendingly a square peg in a round hole. He was created in the 
image and likeness of God, his intellect a perfect reproduction! 
of God’s, designed to find its proper exercise in the knowledge 
of God who is all Truth, his will likewise a replica of God’s 
thirsting for and destined eternally to find its satisfaction and 
enjoyment in God, the essence and fountain-head of all Good. 
God Himself is therefore the proper object of Satan’s mind and 
will, and his eternal happiness was to have been found in the 
harmonious operation of his faculties in subordination to God. 
God is the be-all and end-all of his nature and of his faculties. 
His very existence is dependent on God for its beginning and its 
continuation. His every action is the gift of God, since although 
it is sinful because of the malice of his will, it is nevertheless 
good by reason of its nature as a positive entity. His intellect 
thirsts and cries out for God as Truth, his will yearns for Him as 
the Good. His every instinct longs for union with God, his 
whole being and existence is meaningless without Him, he 
yearns for God with everything that is in him. 





1 There can of course be no perfect or adequate reproduction of God outside the 
Trinity. In the supernatural order our Lady’s is de facto the perfect reproduction of 
the divine nature, and in the natural, Lucifer’s. We say “‘de facto” because God 
could have created more perfect creatures if He had so desired. God’s infinite 
power is not bounded by finite creation. 
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Yet at the same time he hates God. With all the fanatic in- 
tensity of his angelic will he turns from the Good, the True, the 
One. His will is thus completely contrary to his natural inclina- 
tion. He spurns what he wants, rejects what his whole being 
craves, detests what everything in him loves. There rages in 
him a tremendous spiritual struggle of hate and love battling 
for the mastery He is torn in two eternally, for he is given no 
respite. It is a struggle at which we can only guess. By compari- 
son the most awful psychological afflictions pale into insignifi- 
cance. On the other hand these may give us an insight into its 
nature. The most harrowing of all psychoses is that of the mind 
torn between an all-powerful love and an all-conquering hate 
for the same object. If we picture Satan as a prey to a greatly 
intensified psychosis we may be approaching a true idea of his 
state of mind, and consequently of the pain of loss. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the devil’s hatred is 
concentrated on God alone. It is surely a corollary of his desire 
to be his own god that he should consider all being as expressive 
of, instrumental in, pregnant with the struggle between himself 
and God. He naturally considers all else as secondary. He sees 
only himself, the self-made god, and the God who could 
describe Himself as JAHWEH, He Who Is. All his powers, 
made to enjoy God, are turned now in execration from Him. 
He yearns to destroy God, to drag Him down out of heaven, 
knowing all the while that his ambition is as vain as his initial 
pride.? 

Satan’s hatred of God is therefore turned upon all that 
bears the likeness of God. If he cannot kill God Himself, the 
Eternal and Incorruptible, at least he can vent his fury on all 
that in any way mirrors God. In a word, every creature is an 
object of this hatred, since every creature, in its measure, shows 
forth some aspect of the divine perfection. That is the reason for 
its creation. Moreover, the more excellently the creature fulfils 
that purpose, the more intense is the hatred with which it is re- 
garded by Satan. Because the divine likeness is to be found 
most perfectly in the angelic nature (prescinding, for the 
moment, from our Lord and His mother), Satan’s hatred for the 


1 This is surely what our Lord means when He says that Satan was “‘from the 
first a murderer”. John viii, 44. 
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angels reaches its maximum. And since he himself was created, 
and remains in essence the most perfect angelic nature, it 
follows that his greatest hatred of all is reserved for himself. 

He is the most perfect image of God in the natural creation, 
and since he must hate the image of God, that fact irks him con- 
tinually. He is completely dependent on God for his creation, 
his continued existence, his every action. He depends upon 
God even to hate. We can only conjecture the depths of humilia- 
tion to which this reduces him. He hates his own essence because 
it is wholly God’s ; his own faculties, for they mirror the abomin- 
able divine perfections ; his every thought and act, for although 
each is sinful because of the perversity of his will, it is still good 
in the order of being and to that extent the product of God’s 
concurrence.! Once more we reach that dread dichotomy—he 
fell by self-love, yet to be logical he must hate that by which he 
fell. He loves himself as he should love God, but the very splen- 
dour which lured him from God is now hateful to him because 
it so clearly reflects God. Hence Satan’s whole existence and 
activity involves a terrible contradiction from which he cannot 
and will not escape, despite the humiliation and spiritual tor- 
ture in which it entangles him. His is the primary example of 
the rule that sin takes all and gives nothing in return. 

The hatred of God which is the mainspring of his life inevit- 
ably draws Satan’s hatred down upon the image of God in the 
rest of creation. He therefore hates his fellow devils, for all they 
have and are is from God and proclaims that He has also created 
them in His own likeness. In heaven the essential happiness of 
the elect will consist in the clear vision of the face of God, but 
this will be accompanied by an accidental increase of enjoy- 
ment in the company of the other angels and saints. This is true 
both of the angels and of the saints, and is but a natural con- 
clusion from the dogma of the Communion of Saints. Even on 
earth the society of true friends is a support in affliction and a 
joy in times of gladness. In hell it is not so. There is no love in 
hell. There is no sharing of joy, for there is no joy. There is no 
comfort in tribulation, for that presupposes friendship and love. 


1 The positive activity of the created will is the effect of God’s concurrence, 
Only that which is negative, the lack of subordination to the standard of God’s will. 
the “privatio boni debiti’’, comes from the created will alone. 
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In hell the company of the damned is a company of those who 
hate and are hated. Each sees in the other the image of God and 
detests it, and by that universal atmosphere of execration the 
essential pain of hell, the deprivation of God, is increased. 

Perhaps what has been said will serve to illustrate how both 
the pain of loss and perhaps a good deal of the pain of “‘sense’’, 
namely Satan’s humiliation in his subjection to a material fire, 
stem from the same root. The devils, being pure spirits, are not 
subject to five of the seven deadly sins, those namely which in- 
volve the flesh. They sinned by pride and from pride flows 
envy. Their punishment corresponds with their sins. Thus as 
in heaven the elect have merited their reward through charity 
towards God and men, and their essential glory is enhanced by 
the harmony, peace, union and love which reign among them, 
so in hell the essential misery is aggravated by the chaos, envy, 
disunion and hatred which hold sway there. 

It is true, however, that there is a certain measure of union 
in hell. The devils do unite in order to tempt and damn souls. 
It is an interesting subject for speculation whether the fact of 
their co-operating in this activity causes them pain by its very 
nature, since their wills are so wholly self-centred that sub- 
ordination of them to a united purpose offends their pride, the 
more so that they know they cannot achieve their end without 
it.1 However that may be, the achievement of their purpose 
certainly causes them no happiness. The damnation of a soul 
merely adds to their company one more image of God to be 
hated by and to hate, one more element of discord among 
them, one more reminder that the destruction of the super- 
natural image of God in a soul does not mean the defeat of God, 
for it has been achieved only by His permission and with the 
assurance that He will bring good out of it. 

So much has been written about the eternity of hell that it 
need only be touched upon here. That hell is eternal and the 
damned eternally committed to hell is of faith. No wishful 
thinking or sentimentality can change that, for it is directly re- 
vealed by our Lord. In our experience pain, both of mind and 


1 This pain would vary according to whether the devils sinned in making them- 
selves their own gods, or in making Lucifer their god. In the first hypothesis their 
pain would derive from the humiliation of subordinating their wills to a common 
purpose, in the second from their enslavement to Satan. 
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body, is frequent. It is rendered more bearable by the know- 
ledge that sooner or later it will come to an end. Not least 
among the factors which contributed to cause our Lord’s sweat 
of blood in the Garden of Olives must have been the certainty 
that there was no escape from His fate. For us there is always 
the hope of escape, either in this life or in death. In hell there is 
no hope. We, who can never be quite hopeless, can never fully 
understand all the implications of that fact. In hell there is no 
mitigation of the torment, no end to it. Indeed, it seems prob- 
able that for the devils it is being constantly intensified. 

Perhaps we may say that the worst feature of this hopeless 
and endless eternity is that Satan’s own will is the only reason 
why it does not end. As we have tried to show, the impossibility 
of his repenting seems to be moral, not physical. It is not found 
in God, nor in any intrinsic incapacity, but in his very pride, in 
his eternal decision, in the immutability of his sin-locked will. 
We could almost say that Satan could end his sufferings if he 
wished it. But he does not wish it. To do so would be to repent 
of his sin, and that would involve him in humility and contri- 
tion. Once more we find him ensnared in his own pride. One 
word from him would restore him to his place in glory. But that 
word he will not utter. 

We have emphasized more than once that the devil’s over- 
powering ambition is to hate, destroy and smash God. This, 
since it cannot be realized because God is impregnable to the 
attacks of His creatures, determines him to vent his hatred with 
undiminished—indeed, with redoubled because baffled—fury 
upon God’s creatures. He therefore hates the image of God 
in the angelic nature, in his own above all, in his fellows, in the 
elect angels, and finally, because lowest of all, in man. 

All are agreed that the motive for Satan’s tempting man- 
kind is envy. 


Wearisome becomes the Fathers’ insistence that the reason 
for the devil’s antagonism to man is envy and jealousy. They 
admit that a spiritual being is, in itself, in a higher grade and 
kind of being ; nevertheless, God so endowed man that he roused 
the envy of the fallen spirit ; indeed, the very fall of the spirit is 
not implausibly explained as caused by envy of man rising from 
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pride. Various reasons are suggested for this envy of man. St 
Cyprian, St Gregory of Nyssa and others suggest envy, because a 
corporal creature is made to the image of God; St Basil, because 
man is made like the angels; St Maximus the Confessor and 
Anastasius Sinaita, because man has dominion over the earth 
and control of matter, which the devil wished to have as his ex- 
clusive prerogative ; St Athanasius quotes St Anthony, because 
the devil did not wish men to go up thither whence he had fallen. 
St Augustine says that in his day several—“‘nonnulli”—held that 
the first sin of the devil had been the envy of man; and rejects the 
view on the ground that envy really rises from pride and not 
vice versa, in which Cassian, and later St Thomas, follow him. 


It is of course possible to assign a variety of motives for Satan’s 
envy of man, but from what has gone before, the essential 
reason why he attacks the souls of men seems clear. He is not 
interested in us for our own sakes, because his attitude towards 
us can only be one of utter contempt. Our nature is so far below 
his that we simply are not worthy of his mettle. That which he 
hates and attacks in us is precisely what he hates in other 
creatures, the image and likeness of God. No doubt he would 
have attacked God in us had we never received the gift of super- 
natural grace. But once our nature had been raised to the 
supernatural likeness of God, his anxiety to destroy that image 
was correspondingly intensified. He tempts us, therefore, not 
because he wishes to measure his powers against ours, but be- 
cause he sees in our souls a battleground on which he may meet 
God and apparently defeat Him. In us he sees God vulnerable 
to his attack. In disputing the possession of the soul with God, 
he achieves the illusion of striking a blow at the supreme object 
of his hate. 

This analysis of Satan’s envy for man does not exclude the 
other motives alleged by the Fathers. Once he had forfeited the 
Beatific Vision, the prospect of any other creature meriting and 
enjoying it for all eternity must arouse him to a frenzy of impo- 
tent jealousy, particularly where the creature concerned is so 
much inferior to himself. But this and other motives mentioned 
by the Fathers are all reducible in the last resort to the one basic 
cause—the devil’s hatred for God in us. 


1 Quoted from Father Leeming’s article, ‘““The Adversary”, in Satan, p. 23. 
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The more perfect the divine image in the human soul, the 
greater Satan’s efforts to destroy it. We find in the history of 
Christianity that the devil puts forth his greatest exertions 
against the greatest saints. We have Scriptural evidence of 
Satan’s attempts to wean our Lord from His divine mission and 
of the devils’ hatred of Him. We know that He won His struggle 
with Satan by His death on the Cross, and we can be sure that 
that struggle was lifelong. There is no evidence of any such 
activity where His Mother is concerned, yet we can hardly 
suppose that she whose soul bore the most perfect supernatural 
image of God was immune from his attack. We may have no 
means of judging its nature, but we can certainly assume that 
she who is called the Co-Redemptrix underwent a similar life- 
long attack from the powers of evil. 

As for the rest of men, the devil is as anxious that we should 
damn our souls as God is to save them. The methods may vary, 
but the fact remains unalterable. His ordinary means are un- 
obtrusive, so that his presence is hardly suspected. Where the 
soul is proof against the ordinary temptations, he often resorts 
to the sort of physical violence recorded in the lives of such saints 
as St Antony of Egypt and the Curé of Ars.! But whenever he 
tempts us, it is not our loss or salvation that interests him 
directly. He aims at the destruction of the image of God, or at 
least its partial eclipse in venial sin and voluntary imperfection. 
In the human soul the Holy Trinity dwells and can be driven 
out by mortal sin. That is his ambition. If he cannot realize it, 
he picks away at the soul’s defences, trying to demolish them 
little by little until he can achieve its ruin and the exile of God 
from it. Whether he is successful in accomplishing this purpose, 
or is merely able to reduce the soul’s co-operation with the in- 
dwelling Trinity, in however small a measure, he counts it a 
victory over his Eternal Enemy.? 

Even in the heat of his offensive against the Trinity in the 
human soul he knows that he does all by God’s consent and that 
he can never exceed the powers of resistance of the grace-aided 

1 Since this is not a universal rule, we cannot conclude that our Lady was sub- 
ject to such visitations as her Son overcame in the desert. 

? This must be the reason why he seems so often content merely to reduce the 


spiritual efficacy of holy souls or those specially dedicated to God’s service by ex- 
ploiting quite minor chinks in their armour. 
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soul. This is a further source of humiliation to one so superior to 
the human creature. In his attempts to lure the soul from God 
he is in addition under God’s direct and strict control. Further, 
he knows that whether he succeed or fail, God uses his tempta- 
tions to bring forth good, either the good done by the soul 
which by divine help resists the temptation or the good mani- 
fested in the just condemnation of the sinner.1 Satan’s failures 
cause him agonies of wounded pride, because the inferior 
creature, so far below himself that all he feels for it is a lofty 
disdain, has successfully defeated all his wiles. His aspirations to 
be the god of that soul are ignominiously cast aside by one 
whom he considers as one of the brute creation, little higher 
than a worm. 

,For a different reason, his successes also serve only to aggra- 
vate his pain. Each soul added to the damned deepens Satan’s 
guilt, and therefore his punishment, for the one is consequent 
on the other. This follows from the evident fact that the beati- 
tude of the elect varies in direct proportion to the degree of 
sanctifying grace, or charity, in which they die, a degree depen- 
dent on their merits during life. Conversely, those who are 
damned, angel or human, vary in their degree of suffering 
according to the degree of malice, or want of charity. This can- 
not be increased after death in human souls, but there seems no 
reason to suppose that the devils’ capacity for demerit termin- 
ated with their original sin and condemnation. This means that 
Satan’s punishment in hell—at least the pain of sense—is being 
continually intensified. Moreover each success merely increases 
the number of those who hate him, and whom he hates in turn, 
since they still bear the natural image of God and perhaps the 
supernatural characters of Baptism, Confirmation and Order. 
Once the human soul, shorn of its supernatural life, is con- 
demned to hell, its insignificance in comparison with Satan 
must cause him fresh humiliation that he should be reduced 
to using all his magnificent powers to gain such a contemptible 
victory over God. That which he has striven for, because he 
has thought to see in its achievement an opportunity to defeat 


1 St Augustine’s words are apposite here: ‘‘Ne putetis gratis esse malos in hoc 
mundo, et nihil boni de illis agere Deum. Omnis malus aut ideo vivit, ut corri- 
gatur ; aut ideo vivit, ut per illum bonus exerceatur.” In Ps. 54, 1. 
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God, is turned by God into dust and ashes, an empty victory 
which merely serves to illustrate his degradation and intensify 
his anguish, because he cannot escape the knowledge that he 
could not win even such a success without God’s consent. The 
more harm he does, the more miserable he becomes. 

That sentence, a very free translation from St Thomas, 
might serve to sum up his damnation. Satan, having been 
created to know, love and serve God, and to rejoice in the 
Vision of God both in Himself and in the whole hierarchy of 
His creatures, of which he himself was the pinnacle, has deliber- 
ately chosen to hate God and His created image. The more he 
does that, the more unhappy his lot. ““Cum mala facere maxime 
ad miseriam pertineat, praeesse in malis est esse magis mis- 
erum.””! 


J. Barry 


IN NOCTIBUS EXTOLLITE... 


N two very useful articles in this Review Father Darby has 
raised the question of our Evening Service. It is one which 
cannot fail to be of interest to the parochial clergy: few priests 
engaged in pastoral work will deny that our Evening Service 
often leaves much to be desired ; and any suggestions that point 
the way to better things will always be welcome. The question 
concerns perhaps more particularly Rectors of the smaller 
parishes and those of us who as Chaplains to the Forces have to 
do the best we can with very limited resources. Often an har- 
monium, a willing if not very competent organist, and a handful 
of parishioners is all we can command. Not ours the spacious 
sanctuary, well-trained choir and musical artist ; however, even 
with meagre resources much can still be achieved or at least 
attempted to raise the general standard of our Evening Devo- 
tions. 
The main directions have been given us in the recent 


1 St Thomas, Summa, I-109-2 ad 3. Much of this paper has been derived from 
I-50 ss. 
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Encyclical on Christian Worship, Mediator Dei. Here the true 
nature of the Liturgy is defined as “‘the whole public worship 
of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head and members’’. Thus 
is resolved the false antithesis between liturgical and extra- 
liturgical worship. It is perhaps worth noting that the aim 
of all our service, liturgical and extra-liturgical, is the worship 
of God. To this everything else is subordinate. The one aim is 
to enable ourselves and our people to unite in mind and heart 
in the worship of God. Whatever serves this purpose is of value ; 
whatever hinders it must be rejected. The faithful are to be 
encouraged to take an aciive part in the liturgy of the Church; 
on the other hand, devotional practices, not stirctly liturgical in 
character, are also to be encouraged, since they serve to 
“strengthen the spiritual life of Christians and help them to 
take their part with better dispositions in the august Sacrifice 
of the altar, to receive the Sacraments more fruitfully, and to 
assist at the sacred rites in such a way as to derive from them a 
greater fervour in prayer and Christian mortification, and a 
readiness to respond to the stimulus of divine grace and to 
imitate more closely the virtues of our Redeemer’’. The Holy 
Father reminds us, however, that such devotions “‘must be 
influenced by the spirit and principles of the liturgy, to the 
extent that no devotions should be introduced that are unsuit- 
able or ill-fitting the glory of God’s house, detrimental to the 
sacred functions, or contrary to sound piety’’. It will be clear 
from this Encyclical that the planning and conduct of our 
Evening Service—as indeed of all our public worship—is a 
work of such high import that no detail will be too small to 
merit the most careful attention. 

In most of our larger parishes the Evening Service tends to 
be more strictly liturgical in character; in smaller parishes the 
emphasis is rather on the side of the extra-liturgical. My plea 
is for the introduction, especially in our smaller churches, of a 
Form of Service which, if not strictly liturgical in character, 
approximates closely to the liturgical model. It will be a Form 
of Service consisting in the main of psalms, lessons, prayers, 
hymns. sermon or homily, and closing with Benediction, the 
whole carefully designed to accord with the feast or liturgical 
season and allowing full scope for active participation on the 
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part of the laity. Such a Form of Service, customary in Anglican 
and many Nonconformist churches though unfortunately rarely 
used in our own, would appear to be in strict accordance with 
Catholic tradition and the mind of the Church as expressed in 
Mediator Dei. 

My first plea, then, is for a wider use of the English Psalter 
in our Evening Service. At present there does not appear to be 
a Catholic Psalter in English, adapted for congregational use. 
Why is this? Is there no demand? Yet the Holy See, in en- 
couraging the singing or recitation of Vespers and Compline, 
reminds us that “‘the practice will be attended with greater 
fruit if the evening hours are sung, not only with proper dignity 
and decorum, but also in such a manner as, by various means, 
to arouse the devotion of the faithful’’. One can hardly think of a 
better means of fostering this devotion than the use of the 
English Psalter: ““The office, then, is no mere matter of recita- 
tion, no mere matter of singing, which, however perfect it may 
be in its observance of the rules of musical art and the ordinances 
of the ritual, reaches only the ears. It is a matter of raising our 
minds and hearts to God, so that, united with Jesus Christ, we may 
devote ourselves and all our actions utterly to Him.” ‘“When 
we stand to sing the psalms, let our minds be in harmony with 
our voices.” The new edition of the Latin Psalter has proved 
of great value to many of the clergy; it has enabled many of 
us to appreciate more fully the rich significance of the psalms. 
May we not hope that the Psalter, which has nourished Chris- 
tian devotion throughout the centuries, will soon be restored to 
our Catholic laity—not in Latin, but in our mother-tongue? 
The encouragement given by the Holy See to the more exten- 
sive use of the vernacular in Germany, France and other 
countries suggests that the use of the English Psalter in our 
public worship would be fully in accordance with the mind of 
the Church. As Father Darby remarks, however, neither the 
Douay nor the Knox Version is very suitable for singing, yet it 
should be possible to produce a dignified English version, 
suitably pointed and adapted for congregational use. Given a 
wide choice of English psalms, there would be little difficulty 
in selecting those most appropriate to the feast or liturgical 
season. 








a i 
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In the same Encyclical, the Holy Father refers to the 
“reading of the Law and the Prophets, of the Gospel, and of the 
letters of the Apostles’. The reference is primarily to the 
Eucharist and its celebration in the Early Church, yet surely 
here is a tradition which we might well endeavour to preserve, 
and, if necessary, restore. Recent years have seen much progress 
in Catholic biblical studies: we have our Knox Version, our 
new edition of the Latin Psalter, a Catholic Dictionary of the 
Bible will shortly be available, the new Benedictine edition of 
the Vulgate is in course of preparation; yet it still remains true 
that for most of our Catholic laity the Scriptures are a closed 
book. The New Testament—apart from the short excerpts read 
at Mass on Sundays—is almost as unfamilar as the Old. Surely, 
as Father Darby suggests, the Evening Service provides a unique 
opportunity: can we not use it to introduce our people to the 
Scriptures, teaching them to know and love both the Old 
Testament and the New, to see in the one a foreshadowing, in 
the other the fulfilment? All that is required is a short, well- 
chosen reading—one from the Old Testament and one from 
the New, followed if possible by a short commentary or homily. 
But how select our passages? Here the Roman Breviary may 
offer useful guidance ; an annual calendar would be still more 
serviceable. The Catholic Biblical Association could no doubt 
in this respect render invaluable service to the pastoral clergy. 

A further question which arises in discussing the planning 
of our Evening Service is that of suitable prayers. We are still 
awaiting the new edition of our Manual of Prayer, which will 
perhaps offer a much wider range of suitable devotions, includ- 
ing many of the fine devotions of pre-Reformation days. To 
avoid monotony and staleness, wide choice in this matter would 
appear essential. The short, succinct prayers used by the B.B.C. 
in its Daily Service will perhaps appeal to some, and simple 
prayers of this kind might well find a place in our Prayer Book. 
Perhaps a word may be added here concerning the reading of 
prayers at public worship. Carelessness in this respect, undue 
haste, can so easily destroy the atmosphere of reverence which 
should attend our service. A short pause between the “‘Let us 
pray’ and the commencement of the prayer makes for recollec- 
tion. Details perhaps—yet how important ! 
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The question of hymns is a thorny one. Some may share the 
feelings of Dean Swift: “I know nothing of music, madame. I 
would not give a farthing for all the music in the world. For 
my own part I would rather say my prayers without it.’’ Church 
Music requires careful handling if it is to achieve its true pur- 
pose and be an aid rather than a hindrance to devotion. The 
new edition of the Westminster Hymnal is a distinct improve- 
ment on the old; still we have a long way to go to restore the 
fine’ tradition of hymn-singing so characteristic of Protestant 
worship in this country and of Catholic churches, for example, 
in Germany. Is there any valid reason for not adopting into our 
own hymnals some of the fine hymns and noble melodies pro- 
duced by Anglicans and Nonconformists? Why not—if they 
conduce to true devotion? Many are undoubtedly superior, 
both musically and spiritually, to much of the sentimental stuff 
which has so often found a place in our hymnals. However, we 
have our new Westminster Hymnal, which offers a wide choice 
of suitable hymns both in English and Latin, and there are 
other less widely used collections as, for example, ‘‘Cantate 
Domino’’, which will repay careful study. Unfortunately it is 
no easy matter to persuade our choirs and congregations to 
learn new hymns. How we cling to the old favourites! How 
often our choice is determined not by what is most appropriate, 
most in harmony with feast or season, but by what they know! 
No need to discard the old favourites ; but to preserve freshness 
in our Evening Service some effort must surely be made to 
break new ground. If our Evening Service is to foster that true 
spirit of devotion of which the Holy Father speaks, we cannot 
afford to neglect the treasures of hymnology in our Missal and 
Breviary. 

Finally there is the question of the sermon. This might well 
take the form of a short commentary on the Scriptural passages 
read or we may choose to deliver a course of expository sermons 
on a particular book, the life of Christ in the Gospels or, as 
Father Darby suggests, on the popular prayers and devotions 
of the Church. If our Evening Service has been carefully 
planned, we shall have had our sermon in mind; our choice of 
psalm, Lesson, hymn and prayer will have been made with this 
in view. The planning and conduct of public worship is an art. 
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In so far as we succeed, our Evening Service will be a unity, a 
pattern, the ultimate aim of which is to dispose ourselves and 
our people for the benediction of Christ. 


R. W. CAaTTERALL 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
INADEQUATE CANONICAL CAUSE 


In forwarding petitions for dispensations from marriage 
impediments we all know that the reason really is that the 
parties are in love with each other. Knowing this to be insuffi- 
cient as a canonical reason, others are added such as “‘periculum 
matrimonii civilis’’. Suppose, however, that this alleged cause 
is not a true one, and nevertheless a dispensation from differ- 
ence of worship is thereby obtained from the Ordinary, is the 
marriage valid? If not, what should one do about it? (R. L.) 


REPLY 


Canon 81: A generalibus Ecclesiae legibus Ordinarii infra 
Romanum Pontificem dispensare nequeunt, ne in casu quidem 
peculiari, nisi haec potestas eisdem fuerit explicite vel implicite 
concessa.... 

Canon 84, §1: A lege ecclesiastica ne dispensetur sine iusta 
et rationabili causa, habita ratione gravitatis legis a qua dis- 
pensatur ; alias dispensatio ab inferiore data illicita et invalida 
est. 

§2: Dispensatio in dubio de sufficientia causae licite petitur 
et potest licite et valide concedi. 

i. The dispensation, and therefore the marriage, is invalid 
if granted by an episcopal curia without a canonical cause. 
Local Ordinaries enjoy either from the common law in emer- 
gencies or by papal indult the faculty of dispensing certain 
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impediments provided a just cause exists, and it is altogether 
wrong for a priest to get scrupulous about the validity of these 
curial acts. Both from canon 84, §2, which sanctions doubtfully 
sufficient causes, and from the rule of canon 1014 declaring 
marriage to enjoy the favour of law in matters relating to the 
validity of the contract, it should normally be taken for granted 
that marriages contracted with a curial dispensation are valid; 
moreover, it is an ancient principle that any juridical act, such 
as granting a dispensation, must usually be regarded as validly 
performed, and the law should be interpreted as widely as 
possible in order to sustain the validity of these acts. In cases 
such as that outlined in the question, one could without much 
difficulty decide that, when people are very much in love, there 
is always some danger of a civil marriage if a dispensation is 
refused. It is the rarest thing for a marriage contracted with a 
dispensation to be subsequently declared invalid owing to the 
insufficiency of the canonical cause. 

ii. But, though rare, it can happen. A good example exists 
in a Rotal decision, 3 March, 1942,' which declared the inval- 
idity of a marriage contracted with a dispensation from 
difference of worship issued by the Paris Curia.” Incredible 
though it may appear, the only cause alleged was that the 
parties were in love: “In petitione dispensationis a parocho 
sponsorum ad Curiam Parisiensem missa tamquam unicum 
motivum dispensandi adducitur ‘Amour’. At ‘amor’ contra- 
hentium neque ab ullo elencho causarum canonicarum neque 
ab ullo Auctore agnoscitur uti causa canonica dispensandi. ... 
Curia autem Parisiensis contenta erat illa causa, nam absque 
ulla inquisitione, a tergo petitionis scribens imploratam dispen- 
sationem concessit. . . . Si Praelati infra Romanum Pontificem 
super impedimento disparitatis cultus, in quo Ecclesia tam 
aegre dispensare solet, dispensare valerent ob merum ‘amorem’, 
verum vel putatum, contrahentium, tota legislatio Ecclesiae 
quoad hanc rem tanti momenti in irritum redderetur: hoc 
autem Ecclesia nunquam admittere potest neque admittit.” 

iii. In the above case outlined by R. L. in his question, we 


1R.D., 1942, XXXIV, p. 123. 


__ > The decision was confirmed 14 January, 1951; A.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 316, 
vii. 
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think that nothing need be done for the reasons given in (i). 
The marriage should be presumed valid, and the question about 
the validity of the dispensation should be left dormant, unless 
the marriage becomes wrecked and it appears advisable to seek 
a declaration of nullity: we think it would not succeed. 

Before the event, however, when sending petitions for dis- 
pensation from diriment impediments, the priest should put 
more than one canonical cause,! if such exist ; when “‘periculum 
matrimonii civilis” is doubtful, he should state so in the peti- 
tion ; if it is not merely doubtful but non-existent, and no other 
canonical cause can be presented, it is theoretically possible for 
the Holy See, not for the local Ordinary, to grant a valid dis- 
pensation without one. We have no experience of this ever 
happening in practice, but it is always open to the petitioners 
and to the priest acting for them to request the Ordinary to 
seek dispensation from the Holy See for whatever reasons can 
be alleged, even though they are not included in the books and 
in the lists as just canonical causes. 


ABSOLUTION FROM THE CENSURE OF CANON 2363 


In absolving from censure in the internal forum with the 
procedure of canon 2254, the penitent’s serious promise to make 
reparation for any serious damage suffices in principle. Is canon 


2363, requiring actual reparation before absolution, an excep- 
tion? (W. E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 2254, §1: In casibus urgentioribus, si nempe cen- 
surae latae sententiae exterius servari nequcant sine periculo 
gravis scandali vel infamiae, aut si durum sit poenitenti in statu 
gravis peccati permanere per tempus necessarium ut Superior 
competens provideat, tunc quilibet confessarius in foro sacra- 
mentali ab eisdem, quoquo modo reservatis, absolvere potest, 


1 Ordinaries sometimes refuse to accept “‘periculum matrimonii civilis” without 
any additional cause, e.g. Glasgow, Synod IV, 1946, n. 166; they are well within 
their right, since they are not bound to use the faculties granted by the Holy See, 
and it is well known that this particular cause is often lightly alleged. 


Vol. xxxvili c 
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iniuncto onere recurrendi, sub poena reincidentiae, intra men- 
sem saltem per epistolam et per confessarium, si id fieri possit 
sine gravi incommodo, reticito nomine, ad S. Poenitentiariam 
vel ad Episcopum aliumve Superiorem praeditum facultate et 
standi eius mandatis. 

§3: Quod si in casu aliquo extraordinario hic recursus sit 
moraliter impossibilis, tunc ipsemet confessarius, excepto casu 
quo agatur de absolutione censurae de qua in can. 2367, potest 
absolutionem concedere sine onere de quo supra, iniunctis ta- 
men de iure iniungendis, et imposita congrua poenitentia et 
satisfactione pro censura, ita ut poenitens, nisi intra congruum 
tempus a confessario praefiniendum poenitentiam egerit ac 
satisfactionem dederit, recidat in censuram. 

Canon 2363: Si quis per seipsum vel per alios confessarium 
de sollicitationis crimine apud Superiores falso denuntiaverit, 
ipso facto incurrit in excommunicationem speciali modo Sedi 
Apostolicae reservatam, a qua nequit ullo in casu absolvi, nisi 
falsam denuntiationem formaliter retractaverit, et damna, si 
qua inde secuta sint, pro viribus reparaverit, imposita insuper 
gravi ac diuturna poenitentia, firmo paescripto can. 894 (Uni- 
cum peccatum ratione sui reservatum). 

Pius XI, Servatoris Jesu, 25 December, 1924, viii; A.A.S., 
1925, XVII, p. 616: Qui falsam sollicitationis denuntiationem 
admiserit, is ne absolvatur, nisi aut eam formaliter retracta- 
verit, aut saltem ad eam quamprimum retractandam atque ad 
sarcienda calumniae damna serio paratum se praebeat. 

i. The conflict between canon 2363 and the procedure of 
canon 2254 is less evident in §1, since recourse must be had to 
the Holy See within a month under pain of re-incurring the 
censure, and the conditions imposed when the superior’s man- 
date is received will meet the difficulty by relieving the con- 
fessor of his obligations. It is more serious in §3 of canon 2254, 
since no recourse is then imposed ; equally in canon 2252, when 
absolution is given from the censure in danger of death without 
the obligation of recourse; in both cases the confessor must 
decide whether he may absolve from this censure merely with a 
serious promise of reparation. 

ii. Some of the commentators take the severe view, relying 
on the wording of canon 2363 which denies absolution in any 
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case whatever unless the calumniator has retracted and made 
reparation: “‘iniunctis de iure iniungendis” of canon 2254, §3, 
means not merely a promise but the actual performance of the 
obligation. Thus Vermeersch-Creusen : “‘Si excipias casum quo 
reus faciendae retractationis physice, v.g. morbo gravi impedi- 
tur, verba canonis ita sunt explicita ut absolutionem non per- 
mittant etiam post seriam retractationis promissionem”’.’ Dif- 
ferent interpretations are possible of the method in which this 
formal retractation is to be effected. The minimum is a signed 
and witnessed letter retracting the calumny, obtained with the 
penitent’s permission outside the confessional, a fairly simple 
procedure which is always to be recommended. 

iii. It is not certain, however, that this severer view is the 
only possible interpretation of the wording of canon 2363. That 
a serious promise suffices is the view of De Smet? and of others 
who accept his ruling.? We agree with this view provided, as 
De Smet recommends, the absolving confessor explains to the 
penitent that the censure will be re-incurred within a fixed 
time unless the retractation is made: it is not clear, perhaps, 
that this re-incidence will happen in the nature of things, and 
the confessor should always make it an explicit condition of his 
use of the faculty in canon 2254, §3, as he is certainly entitled 
to do. 

The reasons which support De Smet’s solution of this diffi- 
culty are, firstly, the general sufficiency of a penitent’s dis- 
positions for absolution in the internal forum when a promise 
is seriously made. Secondly, the wording of the canons in ques- 
tion: “‘nequit ullo in casu absolvi’’ must admit an exception at 
least in the hour of death; the only difference between §1 and 
§3 of canon 2254 is in absolving from the censure of canon 2367 
which is expressly mentioned, whereas canon 2363 is not. 
Thirdly, the instructions of the Holy See, 25 December, 1924, 
given in view of the faculties for the 1925 Jubilee, clearly declare 
that a serious promise suffices. It is true that in later Jubilees, 
including that of 1950, this particular faculty is not so ex- 
pressed,‘ the Holy See being content to describe the absolution 


1 Epitome, III, §565.2. 2 De Absolutione Complicis et Sollicitatione, §132. 
3 Cf. Moriarty, The Extraordinary Absolution from Censures, p. 268. 


4 A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 515, viii; 1950, XLII, p. 902, xi; THz CLtercy Review, 
1951, XXXV, p. 198. 
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of the reserved sin of canon 894 in the words used for the 
reserved censure in canon 2363. We think this difference of 
terminology has no particular significance, for unhappily there 
has never been any consistency in the faculties and Monita 
issued at the time of Jubilees, which always vary in a few par- 
ticulars. The redactor of 1925 saw fit to call attention to the 
more liberal interpretation of these canons, whereas the 
redactor of 1950 thought it unnecessary to do so. 


**MissA Pro Poputo’’ Days 


Since the obligation of the parish priest appears to be in 
principle the equivalent of the obligation of the faithful to 
assist at Mass, why does his obligation continue on suppressed 
feasts? Why does the list differ in various dioceses even when 
it is certain that no indult has been obtained? (Z.) 


REPLY 


The number was explained very fully and clearly by Dr 
Hanrahan in this Review in the course of a commentary upon 
a reply received by the Archbishop of Liverpool from the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, 19 July, 1941.! 

i. The principle of the obligation is that the parish priest, 
in return for his support from the people’s contributions or 
from his parochial benefice, should apply a certain number of 
Masses for his people; the obligation is not actually equivalent 
to that of assisting at Mass which is binding upon all the 
faithful, clergy as well, even those who are not parish priests. 
For the latter obligation has for its purpose the worship of God, 
to give God His due, whereas the former is concerned with 
giving the people their due. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
two obligations used to coincide on the same days: there were 
formerly many days of obligation which are now suppressed as 
such, and are known as “‘days of devotion”’; but, from canons 
339, §1, and 446, §1, the parish priest’s obligation of offering 

1 THe Ciercy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 362. 
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Mass for the people continues on these suppressed feasts, 
whereas the laity’s obligation of assisting at Mass on these days 
has been discontinued. The ultimate reason for this is the will 
of the legislator : the admitted duty of the parish priest is specifi- 
cally and numerically determined. Regatillo,! who is well- 
informed on such matters, gives another reason for the rule of 
the Code as explained in later replies, 17 February, 1918, and 
28 December, 1919. Many dioceses possess an indult by which 
a stipend may be taken by a parish priest for his second Mass 
on days when the first is offered for the people, provided the 
offering is sent to the bishop for the support of the Seminary: 
Regatillo states that certain bishops petitioned the Holy See to 
retain the suppressed feasts as days when Mass has to be offered 
for the people, precisely in order that their Seminaries should 
benefit by the indult. 

ii. The list differs in various dioceses, cither because some 
have an indult permitting a reduction in the number, or 
because the feasts of local and diocesan patrons differ, or even 
because the compiler of the Ordo has made a mistake or is 
unaware of the reply given to Liverpool in 1941. In any event, 
a parish priest satisfies his obligation in justice by offering these 








yr Masses on the days indicated officially in his local calendar or 
on directory. 
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of How is the practice of selling small religious articles from a 
nt | stall set up at the end of the church during missions justified ? 
he | Is it not clearly forbidden, especially if the stall is managed by 
ts. | some church furnishing firm? (R. C.) 
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ms Canon 1178: Curent onnes ad quod pertinet, ut in ecclesiis 
ing illa munditia servetur, quae domum Dei decet; ab iisdem 


1 Interpretatio et Iurisprudentia, C.1.C., p. 82. 
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arceantur negotiationes et nundinae, quamquam ad finem pium 
habitae; et generatim quidquid a sanctitate loci absonum 
sit. 

i. A strict and logical application of canon 1178 requires 
such piety stalls to be excluded from the church itself, though 








































not from the porch. Those who interpret the law in this way ‘te 
should also, however, exclude racks for the sale of C.T.S. pam- 
phlets and Catholic papers or periodicals; and they should also 
ban the sale of votive candles at the various altars in the church. 
It was in fact the impression that financial gain was the motive 
behind the sale of votive candles in churches, as well as other 
reasons, that led the Cardinal Vicar of Rome in 1932 to forbid we 
the practice locally within the city.1 We imagine that few pea 
priests would care to ban the sale of votive candles within the as 


church, even though they might have strong views about piety Th 
stalls managed by Catholic furnishing firms. 


ma : a aE : sin 

ii. How then is the practice justified, supposing that there 
‘ palace . : ; oft 
is no express prohibition of the local Ordinary against it? The qu 
well-known Belgian canonist Brys gives the following solution, ni 
relying on the teaching of most manualists: “‘Atvero, quamvis ion 
textus videatur satis absolutus et severus, ab auctoribus tamen 
communiter admittitur posse tolerari, et quidem ex universali “3 
consuetudine, ut paucae res piae, cerei potissimum, vendantur. oe 


Merito tamen hanc tolerantiam certis limitibus circumscribunt H« 
auctores: oportet fiat (1) prope ianuam; (2) ob difficultatem 
reperiendi alium locum magis aptum; (3) sine strepitu aut 


. ‘ : ° ° to 
turbatione sacrarum functionum. Tunc enim cadit ratio pro- po 
hibitionis, quae est ut ab ecclesia arceantur quaecunque divina if } 
officia turbare possint.”’ se 

‘ : a ‘ : is s 

We agree with this opinion, especially with regard to the spe 
second condition. If the stall can be accommodated in the pa 
porch, or in some place near the exit which is convenient to the pr: 
faithful, custom does not tolerate its presence in the church ra 
itself. If circumstances appear to justify a stall within the church, dus 


it is irrelevant whether it is being run at a loss or at a profit, or 
whether it is being managed by the parish priest’s delegate or Go 
by a commercial firm. 


1 THe Crercy Review, 1951, XXXV, p. 187. 
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VISITS TO THE ALTAR OF REPOSE 


Is there an indulgence attached to the practice, common 
in large cities, of visiting seven different altars of repose on 


Holy Thursday? (R. C.) 


REPLY 


i, There is an ancient indulgenced devotion in Rome of 
visiting the seven churches (the chief basilicas) and of visiting 
seven altars within certain churches, both of which devotions 
have been defined and indulgenced afresh fairly recently.! 
These indulgences are in the Appendix of the modern Enchiridion 
since they are not applicable except in Rome, but indults are 
often granted extending them to other cities and churches, and 
quite probably examples exist where the indulgence is limited 
to the visits on Holy Thursday which the faithful are accus- 
tomed to make. 

We have also, in n. 145, an indulgence of fifteen years, and 
a plenary concession on the usual conditions, precisely for 
visiting the altar of repose, or sepulchre as it is often called, on 
Holy Thursday or Good Friday. 

ii. The above grants are not exactly and specifically attached 
to visiting seven different altars on Holy Thursday, though 
possibly some cities have local indults. But it appears to us that 
if, in addition to the piety of the faithful, some reason or origin 
is sought for the custom, it will be found that it is an echo, so to 
speak, of the Roman pilgrimage to the seven churches or the 
seven altars. Father Thurston has much to tell us about the 
practices of the faithful in Holy Week, but he does not mention 
in Lent and Holy Week* this particular devotion. Compared with 
the rite, which is of great antiquity, of reserving a host conse- 
crated on Holy Thursday for the Mass of the Presanctified on 
Good Friday, the development of popular devotion to the 


1 Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, nn. 775, 779. Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1935, X, 
p. 232; 1936, XI, p. 161. 
? Longmans, Green & Co., 1904. 
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Blessed Sacrament at the altar of repose is modern, and is 
thought to be the forerunner of the Forty Hours. 

(Note. A further reply to R. C. The statement found in 
some manuals that the Communicantes of the Ascension is not to 
be said when the octave is merely commemorated is an error. It 
is said throughout the octave as directed by S.R.C., 1265, 3, and 
1333, 8, “‘quia est proprium de illo tempore infra octavam’’.) 


E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
THE SPIRITUAL CARE OF EMIGRANTS 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 


DE SPIRITUALI EMIGRANTIUM CURA (L’Osservatore: Romano, 7 August, 
1952) 


PIUS: PP. XI 
SERVusS SERVORUM DEI 


Ap PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 
Exsul Familia . . . (Omissis) 
Titrutus ALTER 


NORMAE PRO SPIRITUALI EMIGRANTIUM 
CURA GERENDA 


CAPUT I 
De competentia S. Congregationis Consistorialts in emigrantes 


Recognoscentes, adprobantes et confirmantes quae Decessores 
Nostri f. r., et praecipue B. Pius X, statuerunt, simul tamen eadem 
nonnihil, prout necessitas urgere videtur, immutantes, has quae 
sequuntur leges in posterum servandas volumus et decernimus. 

1.—§1. Sacrae Nostrae Consistorialis Congregationis est eidem- 
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que exclusive competit quaerere et ea omnia parare quae spirituali 
bono cedant emigrantium latini ritus quocumque pergentium, col- 
latis consiliis cum Sacra Congregatione pro Ecclesia Orientali vel 
cum Sacra Congregatione de Propaganda Fide si agatur de adeun- 
dis territoriis quae sint isti vel illi Sacrae Congregationi subiecta. 

§2. Sacrae item Consistorialis Congregationis est eadem quae- 
rere et parare in favorem emigrantium orientalium rituum, initis 
pariter consiliis cum Sacra Congregatione pro Ecclesia Orientali, 
quotiescumque emigrantes unius vel alterius ritus orientalis loca 
petant eidem Sacrae Congregationi haud obnoxia nec praesto sit 
sacerdos proprii ritus. 

2.—§1. Sacerdotibus latini ritus, si quando emigrent, unice 
cavebit Sacra Congregatio Consistorialis. 

§2. Sacerdotes latini ritus, Sacrae vero Congregationi pro Eccle- 
sia Orientali aut Sacrae Congregationi de Propaganda Fide subiecti, 
migrari cupientes in territoria eisdem Sacris Congregationibus haud 
obnoxia, salvis quidem iuribus earundem Sacrarum Congrega- 
tionum, stare quoque tenentur normis hac in re a Sacra Congrega- 
tione Consistoriali datis vel forte dandis. 

§3. Quibus normis sese accommodare tenentur sacerdotes 
rituum orientalium, emigrantes in territoria Sacrae Congregationis 
pro Ecclesia Orientali non subiecta, firmis legibus et integro ma- 
nente iure eiusdem Sacrae Congregationis pro Ecclesia Orientali. 

3.—§1. 1° Unius Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis est sacer- 
dotibus, qui ex Europa vel Mediterraneis oris ad exteras trans- 
marinas regiones, per quodvis temporis spatium, sive breve sive 
longum sive indefinitum, aut in perpetuum, migrare desiderent, 
licentiam proficiscendi ibique manendi aut diutius commorandi 
concedere. 

2° Nuntii, Internuntii et Delegati Apostolici eandem licen- 
tiam concedere poterunt sacerdotibus illius nationis apud quam 
legatione stabili funguntur, dummodo huiusmodi facultas eisdem 
attributa sit et reservata. 

§2. 1° Quam licentiam obtinere debent sacerdotes, de quibus 
in §1 n. 1°, ut, servatis ceteris de iure servandis, alienae dioecesi in 
regionibus transmarinis incardinentur. 

2° Eadem licentia religiosi quoque indigent, nisi agatur de 
iis qui a Superioribus ad alias religionis suae domus mittantur ; pari- 
terque exclaustrati durante exclaustrationis tempore ; necnon saecu- 
larizati ab Episcopo benevolo, sive pure at simpliciter sive pro 
experimento, recepti. 

§3. Haec autem licentia, firmis ceteris legibus in decreto Magni 
semper (S. C. Consistorialis, Decretum de clericis in certas quasdam 
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regiones demigrantes, 4.A.S., XI, pp. 39-43) statutis, ne concedatur 
nisi certo constet : 

1° de bono oratoris vitae testimonio; 

2° de iusta et rationabili migrandi causa ; 

3° de consensu tum Episcopi a quo discedit, aut Superioris si 
agatur de religiosis, tum Episcopi ad quem accedit ; 

4° de habito Sacrae Congregationis Concilii indulto si agatur 
de parochis, quoties absentia ultra duos menses protrahi debeat. 

'  §4. Sacerdotes qui, his legibus non servatis, temere arrogan- 
terque demigraverint, incident in poenas per idem decretum Magni 
semper latas (|. c. III, 16, A.A.S. XI, p. 43). 

4.—Una Sacra Congregatio Consistorialis apostolicum indultum 
concedere valebit, ad normam canonis 216 §4 C.1I.C., ut paroeciae 
pro diversitate sermonis seu nationis in commodum emigrantium 
constitui possint. 

5.-—§1. Sacrae pariter Consistorialis Congregationis est : 

1° Adprobare, constito prius de oratoris vita, moribus ac 
idoneitate necnon de praestito ab Ordinario consensu, sacerdotes, 
sive saeculares sive regulares, qui incumbere cupiant in spiritualem 
curam emigrantium propriae nationis seu sermonis atque eorum 
qui iter maritimum arripiant aut in navibus quavis ratione versen- 
tur aut iisdem quoquo modo addicantur; illosque per peculiare 
rescriptum Missionarios seu Cappellanos sive emigrantium sive 
navigantium nominare, destinare, transferre, eorum a munere 
renuntiationem acceptare et, si casus ferat, destituere. 

2° Eligere ac constituere, in qualibet natione, Moderatores 
seu Directores missionariorum pro immigratis eiusdem nationis seu 
sermonis ; 

3° Eligere ac constituere Moderatores seu Directores cap- 
pellanorum navigantium ; 

4° Eos omnes moderari eisdemque invigilare, sive per loco- 
rum Ordinarios, sive per Delegatum ad opera de emigratione, sive 
per alios viros ecclesiasticos huic muneri deputandos. 

§2. 1° Concessio rescripti, de quo in §1 n. 1°, cum utroque 
Ordinario, a quo et ad quem, erit communicanda ; 

2° Moderatores seu Directores de signatos Sacra Congre- 
gatio Consistorialis Episcopis nationis seu dicionis ad quam mittun- 
tur cito significet. 

6.—§1. Nostra autem auctoritate adprobantes peculiares coetus 
seu commissiones episcopales, pro spirituali emigrantium adsistentia 
pluribus in Europae et Americae dicionibus constitutos, initumque 
hoc provide consilium et in aliis regionibus haberi cupientes, sta- 
tuimus ut sacerdotes qui, a Praesulibus designati, in huiusmodi coeti- 
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bus a secretis munere perfunguntur, nomine Directoris operum de 
emigratione pro sua quisque natione, a Sacra Consistoriali Congre- 
gatione augeri queant. 

§2. Ubi vero huiusmodi coetus nondum sint constituti, a Sacra 
Congregatione Consistoriali Director eligi poterit inter dicionis 
presbyteros ab Episcopis praesentatos. 

7.—§1. Quo vero opera pro emigrantibus navanda facilior eva- 
dat, praesentibus Litteris erigimus et instituimus apud praedictam 
Nostram Sacram Consistorialem Congregationem Summum Consilium 
de emigratione. 

§2. Huiusmodi Consilio praesidebit Adsessor ipsius S. Congrega- 
tionis et secretarius aderit Delegatus ad opera de emigratione. 

§3. In idem Consilium adscisci poterunt: 

1° Sacerdotes illi qui, in sua natione seu dicione vel munere 
funguntur secretarii memoratae episcopalis commissionis pro spiri- 
tuali advenarum adsistentia vel de Praesulum mandato huiusmodi 
adsistentiae incumbunt; 

2° Sacerdotes illi Romae degentes, sive saeculares sive regu- 
lares, qui rerum istarum peritia animarumque zelo praestare 
videantur. 

8.—§1. Apud eandem Sacram Consistorialem Congregationem 
institutum volumus alterum coetum, seu Secretariatum Generalem 
Internationalem, ad moderandum Opus Apostolatus maris, cuius est 
potissimum sive spirituale sive morale commodum fovere mariti- 
morum, eorum nempe qui gubernandi aut inserviendi gratia naves 
conscendant, vel portibus addicantur maritima itinera adparaturi. 

§2. Huius Secretariatus moderamen, uti praeses, geret Adsessor 
Sacrae Consistorialis Congregationis, Delegatus vero ad opera de 
emigratione secretarii munere fungetur. 

§3. In Secretariatum autem cooptari poterunt: 

1° Viri illi ecclesiastici qui in unaquaque dicione seu natione 
Directores huiusmodi operi ab Episcopis praeficiuntur ; 

2° Ceteri sacerdotes qui, de eodem opere provehendo bene 
meriti, digno laudis testimonio sint cohonestandi. 





CAPUT II 


De Delegato ad opera de emigratione 





g.—Apud Sacram Consistorialem Congregationem instituimus 
Officium Delegati ad opera de emigratione. 
10.—§1. Proprium Delegati est curare et fovere, iis omnibus 
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auxiliis quae aptiora videantur, bonum, praesertim spirituale, 
fidelium emigrantium cuiusvis sermonis, stirpis, nationis, ac, ser- 
vatis servandis, ritus; initis ad hoc, si casus ferat, rationibus sive 
cum Nostra Secretaria Status, sive cum civilibus magistratibus et 
institutionibus. 

§2. Hunc in finem Delegatus, nomine et de mandato Sacrae 
Congregationis, opera et consilio favebit et adsistet omnibus con- 
sociationibus, institutionibus et operibus catholicis, sive inter- 
nationalibus sive nationalibus, necnon—salvo iure Ordinariorum— 
dioecesanis et paroecialibus, quae item prosequi intendant. 

11.—§1. Delegatus praeest missionariis emigrantium et cappel- 
lanis navigantium sive saecularibus sive regularibus eorumque 
Directoribus. 

§2. Eosdem, de mandato Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis, 
moderabitur, illis invigilabit et, quotiescumque urgebit necessitas, 
de iisdem referre non omittet. 

12.—Delegati erit, praeterea, quaerere et praesentare Sacrae 
Congregationi Consistoriali sacerdotes qui sese dedere cupiant spiri- 
tuali curae emigrantium vel emigratorum, necnon eorum qui iter 
maritimum arripiant vel quavis de causa in navibus versentur aut 
addicantur. 

13.—§1. Sacerdotes, ad hoc munus adprobatos et per rescrip- 
tum Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis nominatos missionarios 
emigrantium vel cappellanos navigantium, Delegatus ad missionem 
vel ad navem mittet. 

§2. Hos autem Delegatus auxilio, quo indigent, sive directe et 
immediate per semetipsum, sive indirecte et per interpositos eccle- 
siasticos viros, potissimumque per Directores, sedulo iuvabit. 

14.—Delegatus certiores faciet Ordinarios locorum et Directores 
de emigrantibus mox adventuris. 

15.—Delegatus provehere et moderari studebit ea omnia quae 
diet annuatim pro emigrantibus celebrandae incrementum conferre 
videantur. ; 

16.—In fine cuiuslibet anni, de statu materiali et spirituali mis- 
sionum et de observantia ecclesiasticae disciplinae ex parte mis- 
sionariorum emigrantium et cappellanorum navigantium, Delegatus 
relationem conficiet et Sacrae Congregationi Consistoriali exhibebit. 

17.—§1. Abolemus igitur et supprimimus ac per praesentes 
abolitum et suppressum declaramus Officium Praelati pro Italis 
emigrantibus (S. C. Consistorialis, Notificazione circa la costituzione 
di un Prelato per l’emigrazione italiana, Esistono in Italia, 23 ott. 

1920. A.A.S., XXI, pp. 534-535)- 
§2. Pariter a suo munere omnino cessasse declaramus Visitatores 
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vel Delegatos cuiuslibet sermonis seu nationis, in bonum spirituale 
fidelium in Europae vel Americae regiones demigratorum vel pro- 
fugorum, antea constitutos. 


CAPUT III 
De Directoribus, de missionariis emigrantium et de cappellanis navigantium 


18.—§1. Missionarii emigrantium et cappellani navigantium 
eorumque Directores suo munere funguntur sub moderamine Sacrae 
Congregationis Consistorialis eiusque Delegati ad opera de emi- 
gratione. 

§2. Munus missionarii emigrantium et cappellani navigantium 
officiumque Directoris, excardinationem non parit nullamque dat 
exemptionem, sive a proprio Ordinario aut Superiore regulari, sive 
ab Ordinario loci in quo ipsos versari contingat. 

19.—Directores missionariorum emigrantium et cappellanorum 
navigantium nullam iurisdictionem sive territorialem sive perso- 
nalem, vi muneris, exceptis tamen iis quae infra recensentur, 
exercere valebunt. 

20.—Ius et officium Directoris est potissimum : 

1° Rationes inire cum Episcopis nationis seu dicionis in qua 
missionarii stabiliter commorantur de iis omnibus quae bonum 
spirituale immigratorum suae nationis seu sermonis respiciant. 

2° Missionarios aut cappellanos, salvo Ordinariorum iure, 
moderari. 

21.—§1. Debet igitur Director inquirere: 

1° Num missionarii aut cappellani vitam ducant ad normam 
sacrorum canonum suisque oOfficiis diligenter satisfaciant ; 

2° Num decreta lata a Sacra Congregatione Consistoriali et 
ab Ordinario loci executioni mandentur ; 

3° Num decor et nitor ecclesiarum vel cappellarum vel ora- 
toriorum et sacrae supellectilis, maxime in custodia Sanctissimi 
Sacramenti et in Missae celebratione, accurate serventur ; 

4° Num sacrae functiones secundum praescripta legum litur- 
gicarum et decretorum Sacrae Rituum Congregationis celebrentur ; 
bona ecclesiastica diligenter administrentur adnexaque illis onera, 
in primis Missarum, rite impleantur; rectene conscribantur et 
asserventur libri paroeciales, de quibus sub n. 25 §3 et n. 36 §2. 

§2. De iis omnibus ut certior reddatur, Director debet missiones 
aut naves frequenter visitare. 

§3. Pertinet etiam ad Directorem, statim ac resciverit aliquem 
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missionarium vel cappellanum graviter aegrotare, operam conferre 
ne spiritualibus ac materialibus auxiliis, honestoque funere, si quis 
decesserit, careat; et curare ne, eo aegrotante vel decedente, libri, 
documenta, sacra supellex aliaque ad missionem pertinentia, 
depereant aut asportentur. 

22.—Director ob iustas causas a Sacra Congregatione Consis- 
toriali adprobandas, universos missionarios aut cappellanos, sicubi 
liceat, convocare poterit, praesertim ut una simul exercitiis spiri- 
tualibus iidem vacare queant vel collationibus interesse de aptioribus 
ministerii sui rationibus ineundis. 

23.—Semel saltem in anno rationem missionariorum aut cappel- 
lanorum necnon status missionum Sacrae Congregationi Consis- 
toriali Director fideliter reddat; exponatque non solum quae intra 
annum bene gesta sint, sed etiam quae mala obrepserint, quae 
remedia ad ea reparanda sint adhibita et quidquid agendum videa- 
tur ad incrementum missionum fovendum. 

24.—Missionarii seu cappellani emigrantium curae spirituali 
fidelium sui sermonis seu nationis incumbunt sub iurisdictione Or- 
dinarii loci et iuxta normas a Sacra Congregatione Consistoriali 
propositas. 

25.—§1. Proprium est cappellanorum navigantium, itinere mari- 
timo perdurante, curam animarum gerere, excepta re matrimoniali, 
eorum qui quavis de causa in navi versentur. 

§2. Cappellani, firmo praescripto can. 883 C. I. C., peculiaribus 
normis ac facultatibus a Sacra Congregatione Consistoriali instru- 
entur. 

§3. Conficere tenentur insuper libros baptizatorum, confirma- 
torum, et mortuorum, quorum exemplar, una cum relatione de 
rebus gestis, in fine cuiuslibet maritimi itineris suo Directori ex- 
hibebunt. 

26.—Si in navi oratorium legitime exstet, cappellani navigan- 
tium, congrua congruis referendo, rectoribus ecclesiarum aequipa- 
rantur. 

27.—§1. Cappellani possunt officia divina etiam solemnia in 
navis oratorio celebrare sartis tectisque legibus canonicis et liturgicis 
et cauto ut eadem horis navigantibus commodioribus absolvantur. 

§2. lidem: 

1° Dies festos ac ieuiunia navigantibus denuntient ; 
2° Catecheticam institutionem, praesertim adolescentibus, et 
Evangelii explanationem tradant. 
28.—Cappellani navigantium advigilent: 
1° Ut in oratorio divina officia ad sacrorum canonum prae- 
scripta ordinate celebrentur et sacerdotibus Missam celebrantibus, 
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quovis amoto periculo effusionis sacrarum Specierum e calice, alter 
sacerdos, si adsit, superpelliceo indutus adsistat ; 

2° Ut sacrae suppellectilis conservationi et eiusdem oratorii 
decori prospiciatur ; 

3° Ne quidpiam fiat quod sanctitati loci ac reverentiae domui 
Dei tribuendae quoquo modo repugnet, neve oratorium aut altare 
aut sacra paramenta sectis acatholicis inserviant. 

29.—§1. Sine cappellani licentia, saltem praesumpta, neminem 
licet in oratorio navium Missam celebrare, sacramenta adminis- 
trare, conciones habere aliasve functiones sacras peragere. 

§2. Haec vero licentia dari vel negari debet ad normam iuris 
communis. 

30.—Ius erigendi et benedicendi oratorium in navi spectat ad 
Ordinarium loci cuius territorio adhaeret portus in quo navis 
habitualiter exstat. 

31.—Missionariis et cappellanis permittitur, de consensu Direc- 
toris, et insuper Superioris si agatur de religiosis, per unum mensem 
intra annum a missione aut a navi abesse, dummodo emigrantium 
aut navigantium necessitatibus sit provisum per sacerdotem Sacrae 
Congregationis Consistorialis congruo rescripto instructum; idem 
permittitur Directoribus de licentia Sacrae Congregationis Consis- 
torialis, necnon de consensu Superioris si agatur de religiosis, dum- 
modo sui loco reponere valeant substitutum ab eadem Sacra Congre- 
gatione adprobandum. 


CAPUT IV 


De cura animarum ab Ordinarits locorum in alienigenas exercenda 
















32.—Quod autem peculiariter spectat ad curam animarum pro 
alienigenis quibuslibet, sive advenis sive peregrinis, ab Ordinariis 
locorum gerendam, quotiescumque, ob unam alteramve causam, 
minime expedire videbitur ad Sacram Congregationem Consis- 
torialem recursus ad obtinendum indultum erectionis paroeciae pro 
diversitate sermonis seu nationis, statuimus ut in posterum locorum 
Ordinarii haec quae sequuntur praecepta servanda sedulo curent. 
33.—Quilibet loci Ordinarius spiritualem alienigenarum seu 
immigratorum curam committere enixe contendat sacerdotibus, sive 
saecularibus sive regularibus, eiusdem sermonis seu nationis, cap- 
pellanis nempe seu missionariis commigrantium, peculiari Sacrae 
Congregationis Consistorialis mandato, ut supra, praeditis. 
34.—Quilibet pariter loci Ordinarius enitatur concedere iisdem 
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cappellanis seu missionariis potestatem exercendi curam animarum in 
fideles advenas seu peregrinos eiusdem sermonis seu nationis, audita 
Sacra Congregatione Consistoriali ceterisque servatis de iure ser- 
vandis. 

35.—§1. Huiusmodi paroecialis potestas est personalis, in alieni- 
genarum seu immigratorum personas dumtaxat exercenda. 

§2. Eadem aequo iure cum potestate parochi loci est cumulata, 
etiamsi exerceatur in ecclesia seu cappella vel oratorio publico aut 
semipublico, cappellano seu missionario concreditis. 

36.—§1. Cappellanus seu missionarius huiusmodi potestate prae- 
ditus, in gerenda cura animarum aequiparatur parocho; et ideo 
iisdem facultatibus in bonum animarum potitur ac oneribus ad- 
stringitur, congrua tamen congruis referendo, quibus parochi fruun- 
tur ac tenentur ad normam iuris communis. 

§2. Idem proinde, prae ceteris, parociales habeat libros de quibus 
in can. 470 C. I. C., quorum authenticum exemplar in fine cuiuslibet 
anni ad parochum loci et ad suum Directorem transmittet. 

37.—§1. Pro exercitio sacri ministerii unicuique cappellano seu 
missionario aliqua ecclesia seu cappella vel oratorium publicum aut 
semipublicum, quatenus quidem fieri poterit, adsignetur. 

§2. Secus loci Ordinarius normas constituat quibus eidem cap- 
pellano seu missionario fas sit, libere et plene, suo muneri satisfacere 
in alia ecclesia, paroeciali non excepta. 

38.—Cappellani seu missionarii, durante munere, plene subia- 
cent iurisdictioni Ordinarii loci, tum quoad exercitium sacri minis- 
terii, tum quoad disciplinam, secluso quovis exemptionis privilegio. 

39.—Unusquisque alienigena, sive advena sive peregrinus, plena 
potitur facultate adeundi, sacramentorum causa, matrimonio non 
excepto, cappellanum seu missionarium sui sermonis aut parochum 
loci. 

40.—Advenarum seu peregrinorum nomine, ad effectum de quo 
agitur, veniunt: 

1° Omnes alienigenae—non exceptis iis qui ex coloniis migra- 
runt—per quodcumque temporis spatium, quavis de causa, studio- 
rum quoque, in alieno territorio versantes ; 


2° Eorum descendentes, etiamsi nationalitatis iura acquisie- 
rint. 


(To be concluded) 
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Newman’s Way. By Sean O’Faolain. (Longmans. 25;.) 


“Happy the man who, in the susceptible period of youth, hears such 
voices ; they are a possession to him for ever.’’ The words are those 
of Matthew Arnold, and he is speaking of John Henry Newman. It 
is sixty-two years since Newman died, but that voice still lives on, 
audible, not indeed to “‘the sensual ear”, but to the ear of the spirit, 
a voice solitary, clear, entrancing, irresistibly compelling. I have 
read somewhere that Alfred de Musset would wander the livelong 
day about the streets of Paris feeding his soul on a line or two of 
Virgil, listening with his inward ear to that voice of voices. And 
that, I have come to believe, is the way to the heart of Newman; 
I mean, to read him rather than to read about him; to read, and then 
to listen! Thus, it seems to me, you will come nearer to him than all 
the critics, be they never so profound, never so penetrating, can 
ever avail to bring you, for his words are the echo of his spirit, nay, 
they are his soul made audible. Why, therefore, bring him back 
“into the world and wave of men”? Why mar the beauty of that 
solitary voice by mingling it again with the earthly Babel? 

All this would be very hard doctrine for the author of this book. 
For him 

The bones of Agamemnon are a show, 

and not of Agamemnon only, but of all his kinsfolk, near and remote. 
He has small compunction about “drawing their frailties from their 
dread abode’’, and exposing them to the public gaze. To begin 
with, he is at considerable pains to deflate the social pretensions of 
the Newman family. Cambridge landowners, forsooth! Not even 
small ones. You don’t call a man with six or seven acres a land- 
owner. No; they were very small fry indeed. Then that poor old 
grandfather, ‘““Grocer John” the author calls him, who plied his 
honest but inglorious trade somewhere in the East End. And the 
father, the banker, who always seemed to be struggling to keep his 
head above water, and who, after three bankruptcies, was reduced 
to supporting his family on the proceeds of a brew-house with a 
“pub” attached. The idea we are given about these people is that 
they tried to ape their betters, that they were social climbers. The 
author calls them “shabby-genteel”’ ; he should, according to his own 
idea of them, have called them “‘sham-genteel’”’. This “dim”, un- 
avowable origin of the Newmans haunts the author like a sort of 
unhealthy inferiority complex, and he seems to think it haunted 
Newman too: “‘A banker . . . may well have preferred not to dwell 
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on so humble an origin. A cardinal could not.” And why not? Was 
not Cardinal Wolsey the son of an Ipswich butcher? Newman, we 
are told, was peculiarly uncomfortable at Oriel, rubbing shoulders 
with those “county”’ men, on thorns lest he should betray himself by 
committing some dreadful solecism; and we are regaled with the 
hair-raising incident of the sweetbreads: “the Provost, in the full 
hearing of the Fellows, leans down the table and says, ‘Mr Newman, 
we do not serve sweetbreads with a spoon. Manciple, bring a blunt 
knife.’ ” 

The narrative follows the familiar course, the customary land- 
marks, but with, perhaps, a greater plenitude of detail, a larger and 
more vocal crowd of relatives and friends. Mr O’Faolain has a 
keen eye for the eccentric, the grotesque, and he has a fine subject 
for the display of his descriptive talent in the person and the vagaries 
of the unfortunate and incorrigible Charles. He makes the most of 
his opportunity. Then there is the other brother, Francis, the pro- 
fessor, whose learning was so far too much for his abilities. Curiously 
enough, no mention seems to be made of his magnum opus, his trans- 
lation of the J/iad, an exploit on which Matthew Arnold conferred an 
unenviable immortality. Francis, carried away by the eloquence and 
fervour of John Nelson Darby, became a Plymouth Brother. Mr 
O’Faolain is wrong when he says that the Brethren forbore to ticket 
themselves. So sure were they of their election that they called them- 
selves ‘“The Saints’’. Francis Newman’s interests, we are told, were 
universal ; not so John Henry’s. For instance, Tom Mozley is quoted 
as saying that he, J. H. N., “considered physical science a waste of 
time”. How can we reconcile with that statement such a passage as 
this, from The Idea of a University : 


Hence Physical Science generally, in all its departments, as 
bringing before us the exuberant riches and resources, yet the 
orderly course, of the Universe, elevates and excites the student, 
and at first, I may say, almost takes away his breath? 


Mr O’Faolain commands a rich and varied vocabulary; it 
extends from the Miltonic to the market-place, or the billiard-room. 
The doctor “‘throws in the towel”, someone else “‘throws—or chucks 
—up the sponge”. Charles writes two “stinkers” to the Bank of 
England ; and there are some other no less startling examples. Epater 
le bourgeois may be all very well in its way; but its way is surely not 
“‘Newman’s Way”’. 

If there are things that grate in this book, things that cause 
discomfort, or even distress, let us hasten to say that there are others, 
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and those not a few, which are a sheer delight; and many a tender, 
human touch, as here ; he is speaking of the three girls: “Before their 
papa’s death, Harriett is still valiantly sealing her letters with a 
little lantern and the hopeful motto, ‘Brighter hours will Come.’ 
When he is gone, the little lantern is blown out and her seal becomes 
a plain black oval bearing the one word, ‘Harriett’. The three girls 
seem to come closer together, as if for comfort. . . . They are like 
three little girls holding hands in the dark.” 

If every page in this book evokes our interest, though not always 
our assent, no such reservation applies to the last chapter. We may 
say indeed that nothing in this book becomes it, or its author, like 
the ending of it. That is “‘a gem of purest ray serene’’. The insight 
into the state of mind which held Newman back from the final step 
so long after his mind had been made up is a miracle of psycho- 
logical analysis, and the whole story of that long-protracted last 
phase is told with the tenderest and most delicate understanding, and 
in language that befits the beauty and pathos of the theme. If, as I 
hold, the beauty which we revere in Newman is such as can be 
revealed to each one of us only from within, that chapter will pave 
the way for such a revelation. 


Unwwersity Sketches by Fohn Henry Newman. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Michael Tierney. (Browne & Nolan, Ltd., Dublin. 
125. 6d.) 


OnLy a week or two ago there came into my hands a most opportune 
little volume entitled The Idea of a Liberal Education. It consisted of 
extracts from the works of Newman—mainly from The Idea of a 
University—selected, introduced and annotated by Father Henry 
Tristram of the Birmingham Oratory. This has now been followed 
by another volume no less timely, viz. a very attractive reprint of 
Newman’s University Sketches, to which Professor Michael Tierney, 
the learned President of University College, Dublin, contributes an 
introduction and notes. The introduction, a thorough and most 
scholarly piece of work, contains everything necessary to acquaint 
the reader with the nature and scope of the pages to follow, and it 
sets Newman right on one or two points of chronology. Only on one 
matter is the editor reticent; he makes but scanty reference to the 
unsympathetic, almost hostile, treatment Newman received in some 
quarters on his arrival and during his sojourn in a land famed for 
its lavish, its almost reckless hospitality. Perhaps it had been better 
if he had not alluded to the matter at all—why renew the infandum 
dolorem?—-for the suggestion which he makes, or at least endorses, 
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that Dr Cullen was too deeply occupied with his quarrel with 
Dr MacHale to have any time for courtesies to Newman hardly 
meets the case. 

Professor Tierney’s notes are admirable and even a cursory glance 
at them has added not inconsiderably to the knowledge of at least 
one reader. He knows how ignorant the general reader can be and, 
very wisely, he takes no chances; he even tells us who Cicero and 
Horace were. Only one correction of my own ignorance am | 
tempted to regret. Long ago, in my boyhood, I came across W. S. 
Lily’s volume of selections from Newman, and was so taken with 
that description of Athens and of Attica, which tells of “‘the bold 
shadows cast from Otus or Laurium by the declining sun’’, that I 
began to learn the whole thing by heart, and it has coloured my 
imagination ever since. Now Professor Tierney tells me I must part 
with Otus; there is nothing for it ; there is no such place! All the same, 
I wish he had left me with my gratissimus error. An admirable little 
book, and admirably produced. 

J. Lewis May 


Pie X. Essai historique. I. De Riese au Vatican. By Pierre Fernessole. 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 453 francs.) 


From the Professor of the History of the Papacy at the Institut 
Catholique, Paris, comes this first volume of a new biography of 
Blessed Pius X. The author’s claim that the book is not meant to 
serve any purpose of apologetics or edification or “eloquence” but 
that it is purely and strictly historical is founded upon a full use of 
all the official documents relating to the Process of Beatification as 
well as of the extant biographies, and is in fact well borne out by 
his handling of the material. More sparing in anecdote than René 
Bazin or Mgr Marchesan, Father Fernessole has provided the reader 
with a vivid and memorable portrait of his exalted subject. Merely in 
incident there is enough to furnish forth an interesting biography : the 
steady ascent of the son of a village postman through all the grades 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy to the Chair of Peter, the unremitting 
labours, the inexhaustible charity—he gave away not only his 
money but his clothes and his dinner—the apostolic zeal, and that 
singular blend of humility, dignity and personal charm. But the 
special circumstances of Italian life in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century lend additional significance to the narrative as the 
prelude to what was to come, and thus the second volume of this 
work, L’ Cuore Pontificale de Pie X, which is to appear at the end of 
this year, will be awaited with eager interest. 

Such was the unity of Papa Sarto’s career that any account of 
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his work as Bishop of Mantua and as Cardinal Patriarch of Venice 
must needs adumbrate the character of the subsequent pontificate. 
First, there was his faculty for living in peace with the anti-clerical 
public authorities, despite a somewhat discouraging start, for, on 
his consecration to Mantua, the issue of the Exequatur was needlessly 
delayed for three months, and, nine years later, his possession of the 
see of Venice was wantonly and vexatiously withheld for no less 
than sixteen months and then only obtained by a bargain with 
Crispi who wanted to get the French Lazarists out of Eritrea. Car- 
dinal Sarto had early realized in a degree unusual in those days the 
importance of the Press, and he was of the same opinion as the 
doughty Bishop Ketteler who said that if St Paul were to come back 
to earth he would at once go in for journalism. Whilst carefully 
keeping out of party politics—the snare of the Italian clergy—he 
gave earnest attention to the ever-present poverty and unemploy- 
ment, tried to stimulate the lace industry at Venice and was much 
occupied with the tragic problem of Italian emigration. He became 
influential in the movement towards liturgical reform; as everyone 
knows he made war upon “profane and theatrical music”; and 
Father Fernessole quotes a striking passage from a pastoral, issued 
at Mantua in 1887, which is simply Pascendi in a nutshell. It was not 
therefore surprising that Leo XIII who created Mgr Sarto a cardinal 
while still Bishop of Mantua should have given something more 
than hints about the succession. It is however clearly stated here 
that the circumstantial stories about what was done with the unused 
“return half” of his ticket to Rome are not true. The cardinal took 
single tickets for himself, his secretary and his valet when he went 
to the Conclave: that was doubtless all the money he could raise 
at the moment. 

For his full account of the Conclave of 1903 the author has 
used a wide range of materials, notably the narrative of Cardinal 
Mathieu and the recollections of Cardinal Merry del Val. He main- 
tains that the Austrian veto did not, as so often asserted, debar 
Rampolla from the papacy. From the outset Rampolla received all 
or nearly all the votes he was likely to get. Fully half of the Sacred 
College had quite definitely other views and their support, distri- 
buted at first between Sarto and Gotti, very soon coalesced around 
the former. This is clear from the figures. At the third sitting, before 
the announcement of the veto, Sarto had twenty-one votes out of 
sixty-two; at the fourth, he had twenty-four ; at the fifth he was top 
with twenty-seven. Thereafter, the result could be foreseen and, in 
view of his attitude, it had to be put to him plainly that if he did 
not overcome his intense reluctance they would have to begin all 
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over again. After strong pressure from Vincenzo Vannutelli, Ferrari 
and Satolli he gave way and accepted, almost with terror. A possibly 
decisive word was pronounced at a critical moment by Mgr Merry 
del Val who, as Secretary of the Conclave, had to bring him the 
virtual ultimatum of his colleagues. 

In a book of two hundred and fifty pages one would expect to 
find that space could have been spared for a footnote to explain to 
the general reader the Veto more correctly (the Exclusivum), and 
the Exequatur, claimed by the Italian Government as successor to 
all the rights of the Venetian Republic, and, in particular, the 
curious fact of the existence of a Latin Patriarchate within the 
frontiers of Italy. But there is nothing on these points and not a word 
about Aquileia and Grado. Moreover, the professor has momen- 
tarily forgotten that Giorgione and Barbarelli of Castelfranco were 
one and the same person. 


Saint Vincent de Paul. By Mgr Jean Calvet. Translated by Lancelot 
C. Sheppard. (Burns Oates. 215.) 


EVERYONE knows, more or less, the story of St Vincent de Paul, but 
in this excellent biography (the French original appeared in 1948) 
by the former Rector of the Institut Catholique of Paris the reader 
will find that light has been thrown upon every stage and aspect 
of the Saint’s career. We have here not only an account of the major 
achievements but of many other matters all placed in clear relation 
to the circumstances and personalities of a period too complex to 
be easily understood. There is indeed more to be narrated than the 
pastoral work at Folleville and at Chatillon-les-Dombes, and among 
the convicts in the galleys, and the fruitful chaplaincy to the Gondi 
family ;more, too, than those massive achievements, the foundation of 
the Congregation of the Mission, of the Ladies of Charity and of the 
Sisters of Charity, the organization of relief for the war-devastated 
regions, for the foundlings and for the destitute, and his incom- 
parable work in the provision of proper spiritual formation for 
seminarists and ordinands. What will not commonly be found in the 
panegyrics and the pamphlets are his relations with Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and the Coadjutor de Retz, with Louis XIII and Anne of 
Austria, his contacts with those famous Jansenists, St Cyran, Mére 
Angélique and Antoine Arnauld. Another admirable feature is the 
way St Vincent is allowed to speak for himself. We have here his 
own full narrative of his capture by the Barbary pirates and his years 
of slavery at Tunis, a letter to his mother, a letter about St Francis 
de Sales, his instructions to his missioners at places of special diffi- 
culty, e.g. Sedan, or Saintes, his remarkable letter to Cardinal 
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Mazarin, and at least a dozen extracts from his conférences on various 
occasions. 

Those distinctive qualities which make St Vincent de Paul a 
dominant figure in one of the great epochs of the history of the 
Church are well and truly brought out. When we recall the men 
that make his time illustrious: Frangois de Sales, Pierre de Bérulle, 
Charles de Condren, Jean Eudes, Jean-Jacques Olier, Adrien 
Bourdoise, Claude Bernard, and remember how they were seconded, 
as they were, by what Georges Goyau calls “l’impulsion féminine”’— 
Jeanne de Chantal, Madame Acarie, Louise de Marillac, Anne and 
Marie di Gonzaga, and many more—one realizes the greatness of 
the peasant priest from the Landes of Gascony who made a greater 
mark than all of them. In the author’s opinion, the derivation, so 
to speak, of Vincent from Bérulle has been exaggerated, notably by 
Henri Bremond; Mgr Calvet holds that his real master was St 
Francois de Sales; but it was Monsieur Vincent’s own genius that 
made him all things for good to all manner of persons. To Madame 
de Gondi he stood for common sense, to Louise de Marillac for firm- 
ness and moderation, to Jeanne de Chantal for business methods. 
The most acute and seemingly hopeless problems of the time were 
the conversion of the Calvinists and the reform of the clergy in the 
welter of disorder and impiety created by the foreign wars and pro- 
longed by the Fronde. The usual approach to the Huguenot had 
been by a challenge to controversy, but Vincent knew a better way, 
and when he received, as he did, the heartbreaking answer that 
God would never have committed the care of His faithful to such a 
clergy, he was nerved to undertake the supreme task of his life. The 
retreats, “the Tuesday Conferences” of St Lazare and all that 
followed changed the face of France. On this work Mgr Calvet pro- 
nounces an unhesitating verdict, ““A French clergy was formed, a 
characteristic type of the priesthood, unlike any other, unmistakable, 
with its own demeanour, dress, and mentality.’ Even the episcopate 
was influenced, despite the pernicious system of appointment; 
Louis XIII, when dying, said to him: “If God permits me to recover, 
I shall appoint no man a bishop who has not spent two years with 
you.” 

A chapter on the spread of the work throughout the world 
rounds off this careful, learned and well-balanced book. 


Saint Francis Xavier, 1506-1552. By James Brodrick, S.J. (Burns 
Oates. 305.) 


On the broad and firm foundation provided by Father George 
Schurhammer, §.J., in Epistolae S. Francisct Xaverit and by the 
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Monumenta Historica of the Society, Father Brodrick has reared a 
noble memorial to “‘the greatest missionary since St Paul’. In this 
full and brilliant biography the whole story, and the real story, has 
now been clearly told. Upon St Francis Xavier has been piled a 
mountain of hagiographical writing of an extremely uncritical kind, 
and he himself made the matter worse by his disregard for names, 
dates and geographical particulars. Much sifting has had to be done. 
Father Brodrick, however, forgets nothing. On the first page we 
get the correct pronunciation of the name Xavier and on the last 
we are told that the well-known hymn, O Deus, ego amo te, belongs 
to the seventeenth century; also that “Ignatius” is not the Latin for 
Ifiigo (Latine, Enecus, a Basque saint); that St Francis never set 
foot in the Philippines, that he never heard confessions in any lan- 
guage but Spanish and Portuguese, that he had not “the gift of 
tongues”, that in Japan he had to depend very largely, on the 
convert Anjiro who had induced him to go there. On the other hand, 
we have all the true stories—after due examination: not only the 
manifestation of second sight at Fernate, and the Crab and Crucifix 
story (with the opinion of the famous Bollandist, Pére Delehaye, 
thrown in), but even the marvellous goat of Amboina. More interest- 
ing and important is the discussion of and the evidence for the 
tradition of the preaching of St Thomas on the Malabar coast and 
his martyrdom at St Thomé (Madras). This, indeed, can be no 
myth, and we may well think that St Francis Xavier made no 
mistake when, teaching his converts there, he added the name of the 
Apostle to the Confiteor. 

As readers of Father Brodrick’s books wili expect, the subject is 
not isolated from the background; they will get a view of the whole 
epic of Portuguese discovery and settlement. Cloves and nutmeg 
have made much history. We can see the Saint amid officials, 
soldiers and traders, the semi-pagan Eurasian and native converts, 

the swarms of black babies. We hear a good deal of John III, who was 
apt to confuse the glory of Portugal with the glory of God, of Martin 
de Sousa, of the great Albuquerque, of Antonio Gomes and the 
illustrious Fernam Mendez Pinto. More appealing to many readers 
will be the clear picture in miniature of St Ignatius, of Pierre Favre 
and their companions at Paris at the time of the birth of the Society. 
Curiously enough, St Francis Xavier and St Ignatius, both Basques, 
both of knightly family, both deeply affected in their personal 
fortunes by the partition of the Kingdom of Navarre, were not at 
first drawn to each other—possibly because of the intense Spanish 
individualism of both. Non ei [sc. Ignatio] admodum addictus, says 
Juan Polanco, who knew them both; while the great moulder of 
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men found Francis la plus rude pdte qu’il ait oncques maniée. But the 
deep affinity of origins, upbringing and temperament prevailed, and 
before long the two Basques, who were soon to part for ever, were 
conscious of their profound mutual attraction. “Ever entirely yours, 
without my being able ever to forget you,” was the way Ignatius 
ended his letters to the Apostle of the Indies. 

This lively book would not be quite itself without the footnotes, 
opening up the literature of the subject, full of comments and 
appraisements wise and witty. A long procession of writers, from 
Valignano to Walter Starkie, file past, and the testimony of many 
has been carefully collected. “‘No wonder they make converts,” 
wrote Alfred Russel Wallace, who knew something about the Malay 
Archipelago ; “‘sa vie était un pérpetuel miracle’’ was the verdict of 
the French Academician, André Bellessort. . 

What, actually, was accomplished in that incredible Odyssey? 
He opened up more fields of work than a hundred lifetimes could 
fill, Nor indeed was he completely equipped for much that he 
attempted, particularly with Mohammedans, Brahmins and Bonzes ; 
there was a little of the conquistador in his approach. But there was 
always a vast field with the Portuguese, their families and servants. 
Many of them had harems with hordes of half-caste children. Here 
his success was wonderful. He knew exactly what to say and what 
to do. The strategy by which he thinned out the harems and 
gradually brought the men round to regularized monogamy was 
something that required savoir faire, and the shrewdness of his 
written instructions for dealing with marital dissensions is positively 
amusing. But, above and beyond all that, there was the endless, 
amazing, heroic labour, the infinite tenderness with the poor and 
the sufferers, with the children, the slaves, the lepers. ““No man,” 
wrote Mansilhas, who knew and loved him, “‘could have done what 
he did and lived as he lived without being full of the Holy Ghost.” 

This brilliant book, admirably produced and illustrated, is a 
notable addition to the “new model” of the Lives of the Saints and 
is not likely to be superseded. 

5s. de ae 


Songs of Zarathushtra. The Gathas. Translated by Dastur Framroze 
Ardeshir Bode and Piloo Nanavutty. Pp. 127. Index and 
Glossary. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue series of which this book forms a part is designed to make 
available the religious thought of the East to those who are not 
experts. It is therefore necessary to present a good, simple introduc- 
tion to the text itself. This is well done in some forty pages which 
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will interest the average person and give him a background in time 
and place. 

Zarathushtra, probably better known to the West as Zoroaster, 
cannot be given an exact date, scholars suggesting anything from the 
early limit of 660 B.c. to the late date of 485 B.c. It follows, perhaps, 
that much of his life is no more than tradition, giving him miracu- 
lous powers when young, associating him with a married life and 
family, and believing that he died violently, by assassination. Much 
of the rest is drawn by way of conclusions from his Gathas, or 
Divine Songs, which he composed for the benefit of his disciples. 

It is with these Gathas that the present book is concerned. The 
most ancient sacred writings of Iranian Scripture were collected 
under the title of the Avesta, and the Gathas form the oldest part 
of these. There can be no doubt that Zarathushtra had a hard task, 
for he was preaching against the common beliefs both of the court 
and the peasantry. Against their polytheism and black magic he 
set out the conception of the one God, Ahura Mazda, whose “Body 
is Light and His Spirit Truth’. By inducing a state of ecstasy 
through the singing of hymns in Ahura’s praise, he led his disciples 
to meet the Lord of Life and Wisdom. The mass sacrifices of cattle 
which were necessary to placate the many gods must now give 
way to a self-dedication. For this purpose he founded a Circle of 
Contemplative Thought, which, interestingly enough, was not com- 
plete in its study and practice unless its energy drove the members 
to spend their lives in doing good works. 

Zarathushtra was emphatic in his doctrine of free will, but 
eventually his mission was to establish in the world God’s divine law 
and the kingdom of perfection, so that on earth “eternal joy shall 
reign everywhere’”’. However, good and evil are equally balanced 
in many men; this entails a ceaseless missionary activity to win 
over the followers of Lie, who is Druj or Falsehood, for the redemp- 
tion of the soul of creation depends upon the salvation of each 
individual. From some of this it can be seen how near and how far 
apart are his ideas and Christianity. 

The five Gathas in this book, given in an easily readable form, 
deal with Creation, Evil, Regeneration of Man, the nature of 
Ahura, God. Authors are still seeking to establish the effects of 
Zarathushtra’s work upon Jewish Christian and Islamic thought, 
while today the Gathas are an integral part of the Parsi ritual. It is 
therefore of more than a specialized interest to read this book for 
its beauty and wisdom, for its cross beams on our own doctrine, 
because Ahura truly said “Silent meditation is best for attaining 
spiritual enlightenment.” M. H. 
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The Art of Preaching. A Practical Guide. By Ferdinand Valentine, 
O.P. Pp. 224. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 


DRAWING on the wide experience that has made him conversant 
with the difficulties confronting the preacher in the discharge of 
his office and with the spiritual needs of parishioners today, Father 
Valentine has written this volume to provide a practical guide for 
the young and inexperienced members of the parochial clergy. 
Though the author deals with matters of technique: the use of voice 
and hands, posture and timing, as well as discussing the immediate 
preparation required and how to set about it, he is mainly concerned 
with something more fundamental. His subject is not merely the 
delivery of a sermon but the active apostolate. Though the tra- 
ditional Christian method of spreading the gospel is to preach the 
kingdom of God, it is a misconception to think that this can be done 
only from the pulpit. Throughout the book stress is laid on the fact 
that it is not from eloquence that the fruits of the Gospel derive, but 
primarily from “the worthiness of the priest as priest”, though, as 
the author admits, to be a competent preacher it is not sufficient 
merely to be a good priest. Nevertheless it is the remote preparation 
that is paramount. The priest must prepare not merely his discourse 
but more especially his mind and his heart, and it is to solving the 
problem of how the young preacher can keep himself uncontamin- 
ated by the world that Father Valentine devotes a great part of 
his work. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with 
the parochial sermon, i.e. the instruction and exhortation given 
from the pulpit, while the second is devoted to various extensions 
of this apostolate, such as retreats, discussion groups, talks to chil- 
dren and the religious mime. In addition one chapter of this section 
treats of sacramental direction. This guidance and instruction given 
to the individual soul in the confessional is, in the opinion of Father 
Valentine, the primary duty of all those engaged in the teaching 
apostolate, a term which indicates the author’s conception of the 
role of the preacher in our day: he must instruct the people and 
not be content to exhort them. This chapter alone shows that the 
book deals with much besides speaking from the pulpit; the whole 
work deserves to be read with attention. an? 2 


The Living Christ. By Rev. John L. Murphy. Pp. xii + 228. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.75.) 

Lest readers should imagine this to be another narrative Life of 

our Lord, let it be stated at once that the book is something quite 
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different. It is a description of the Christ of the Mystical Body or, in 
other words, the Christ who lives in the members of His Church, 
the Church that—in the words of Bossuet—‘“‘is Jesus Christ pro- 
longed in space and time”’. Father Murphy’s task is to explain how 
Christ’s life is continued in that of His true followers, who thus 
form His Mystical Body. Although the phrase ‘‘Mystical Body of 
Christ” has for most Catholics a modern ring, the doctrine it 
enshrines is Apostolic in its definition, St Paul being the most elo- 
quent of the many who have written about it. The Doctors of the 
Church (notably Saints Augustine, John Chrysostom and Thomas 
Aquinas) develop the Pauline teaching; and in our own day Pope 
Pius XII has embodied in his encyclical On The Mystical Body the 
complete range of Catholic teaching on the subject. With this 
encyclical as his chief guide, Father Murphy explains in popular 
language what the Mystical Body means for the ordinary Catholic 
—for whom, be it emphasised, this book is primarily written. A 
useful section of the volume corrects the errors which crept into 
various publications dealing with the doctrine of the Mystical Body, 
errors concerning the Body and Soul of the Church, and particularly 
the explanation of the saying: ‘‘Outside the Church there is no 
salvation”. From whatsoever angle he views his subject the author 
displays a thoroughly orthodox perception, making it clear to all 
his readers that in matters of doctrine the Church today stands 
where she stood at the beginning of her history, proclaiming—under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit—‘‘No compromise”’. 


Eve and the Gryphon. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. 71. (Blackfriars 
Publications, London. 6s. 6d.) 


PRINTED by request: that is how this slim volume came into exist- 
ence, its substance being conferences given to the members of 
St Joan’s Alliance, from whom came the suggestion that the addresses 


be given the permanent form of a book. It is unlikely that the full | 
meaning and importance of these conferences would be grasped at | 


a single hearing, whereas the printed page gives opportunity for the 
close study required by some of Father Vann’s more profound 
statements. The author’s object is to explain the vocation of woman 
in the modern world. He presents the example set by some of his- 
tory’s most famous heroines: our Blessed Lady, St Catherine of 
Siena, St Monica and Dante’s Beatrice. Then he proceeds to apply 
the lessons of their noble lives to present-day conditions, the result 
being a description of the life of the ideal woman with its beneficial 
effect upon her family first and finally upon mankind in general. 
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Faith and Morals. By T. V. Fleming, S.J. Pp. x + 198. (Messenger 
Office, 7 Lansdowne Street, Melbourne. No price given.) 


WuitsT teaching apologetics in Riverview College, Sydney, Father 
Fleming found himself obliged from time to time to make careful 
reference to his philosophical and theological notes, so penetrating 
were the questions of his bright-minded pupils. Fortunately— 
together with the questions—he preserved the plans of his lessons in 
religious knowledge. These he has amplified and arranged as a 
compact manual, providing senior students with a valuable text- 
book, scintillating throughout with lively interest. When asked 
questions by their fellow-students at college or University, Catholics 
frequently find themselves faced with serious difficulties; modern 
problems in faith and morals are by no means easy to deal with, 
presenting—as they often do—an unexpected outlook. Father Fleming 
appears to have been assailed by all the questions ; as a consequence 
he produces all the answers. A careful reading of his book shows 
that no point of controversy has been overlooked. The time-worn 
charges against the Church are here, but side by side with them are 
the most up-to-date objections. No Catholic with this book for 
reference need be at a loss when dealing with an attack upon his 
Faith. 
kL. FT. 


Dictionnaire d’ Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques. Fascicule LXXI. 
Citeaux-Clément VII. (Letouzey et Ané.) 


THE present instalment of this great work of erudition will be of 
considerable interest to the history student, with articles on Citeaux, 
Clairvaux, and six of the Popes who bore the name of Clement. 


Lis 


Confiteor. Manuale Synopticum ad confessiones excipiendas in 12 linguis. 
Pp. viii + 94. (Sodalis Marianus, 29 Fitzjohn Avenue, London, 
N.W.3. 35.) 

THE examination of conscience in each language has been prepared 

by a Jesuit father from the country concerned, and it is thus ensured 

that the method of confessing sins will be that which is locally cus- 
tomary. A key in Latin is printed separately and with its aid any 
priest can secure an integral confession, always, eminently desirable 
notwithstanding the accepted teaching that ignorance of the lan- 
guage excuses a penitent, for the time being, from confessing all his 


sins in number and species. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PErRIop or Low FERTILITY 
(THe CLercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 765-8) 


Father Bonnar writes: 

A few comments on Father Diamond’s letter. I do not like the 
regimentation of marriage virtues into primary and secondary. 

I use the word “necessary” in the theological sense. By inter- 
preting me in the everyday colloquial sense Father Diamond seems 
to insinuate that I understand the chance of the evil effects of the 
practice we are discussing to be about fifty-fifty. That is not so. 

Father Diamond introduces a theological, or canonical, entity 
not previously known to me, “the marriage contract of rearing 
children”. I shudder to think of the conclusions that might be 
drawn if that were the object of the marriage contract. 

By using ‘‘sense”’ instead of “‘meaning”’ (p. 767) an assonance is 
introduced by which “sense”’ slips easily into “essence”, a rather 
different thing. The thing might be made clearer by translating the 
Holy Father’s words freely (but accurately) as “it makes nonsense 
of married life’’. 

It is scarcely fair to say that I consider those who make exclusive 
use of the period of low fertility and those who practise complete 
abstention “‘to be in precisely the same position’”’. I merely point 
out what they have in common. 

On an allied topic I would like to say how pleased and relieved 
I think we all must be by the decree of the Holy Office which you 
reproduce in your December issue, p. 749. 


The Rev. J. P. Wroe writes: 

A synoptic view of the Holy Father’s treatment of the Ethics of 
the Low Fertility Period makes it clear that his argument is 
dominated throughout by the idea that the habitual use of marriage 
raises the duty to promote the maintenance of the race. The use of marriage, 
he observes, must be matched by readiness to undertake the office and 
duties of motherhood. This raises the topical question, whether and 
how far the duty to be ready to undertake the service of motherhood 
is consistent with the practice of the safe period, which seems to betray 
a contrary frame of mind. The Pope answers that the married state 
imposes its own peculiar positive functions. But it is a general prin- 
ciple that a positive performance may be waived where there is 
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weighty evidence that the performance is untimely or that the 
plaintiff—in this instance, the human race—cannot equitably press for 
specific performance. Marriage, he repeats, is a state of life, the 
exercise of whose specific function raises the duty of promoting the 
maintenance of the race. This is the specific service which gives 
marriage its peculiar value, reproductive value. The existence of man 
on earth hangs on marriage. Hence to enter the married state and 
continually to exercise its peculiar rights while always deliberately 
evading its main duty, without adequate cause, is to sin against the 
very meaning of marriage. 

His Holiness is outlining an argument. The argument appears 
to be this. The maintenance of the race is a natural moral purpose, 
which must be secured through the sole agency of the Association 
for the Propagation of the Race called Marriage. To secure the 
maintenance of the race, it is not necessary that anyone should be 
bound to marry. A sufficient number will marry without direct moral 
compulsion, given that the imperious instincts of sex can be lawfully 
exercised only in marriage. Nor need the married be morally com- 
pelled to use the rights and privileges of marriage. That will be done 
spontaneously, or the duty to do so will arise incidentally, in the 
vast majority of married lives. What is necessary—especially if 
technical advances narrow down the practically determinable fertile 
period to, say, three days a month—is that those who habitually use 
the rights and privileges of marriage should be bound to their 
occasional fertile use. Were it lawful constantly to use marriage, yet 
never to engage in its fertile use, the moral scheme of things would 
have made inadequate provision for the maintenance of the race. 
Hence the habitual use of marriage carries the duty of an occasional 
fertile use. Like all positive precepts of the natural law, this law is 
ever in force, but is not for ever pressing for actual fulfilment, and 
the subject is excused from fulfilling it by correspondingly grave 
accidental hardship. 

The conclusion appears to be that, in prirciple—i.e. in the 
absence of serious excusing reasons—the habitual and perpetually 
infertile use of marriage involves failure to discharge the positive 
duty to promote the main purpose of the Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Race, a duty which is raised by the habitual use of its 
rights and privileges. And as this omission is gravely detrimental to 
the highly important primary natural purpose of the law—the 
maintenance of the human race—it must be stigmatized as a grievous 
offence against married chastity. 
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Tue CaTHOLic TRUTH SOCIETY 
(THe Ciercy REviEw, 1952, XX XVII, p. 641) 


Mgr C. Collingwood writes : 

I find that the statement in the article on the Catholic Truth 
Society, that Dr Herbert Vaughan, when Bishop of Salford, “had 
formerly started a similar project in his own diocese” is not quite 
accurate. Actually he started it in 1868 when Rector of St Joseph’s 
College, Mill Hill, and brought it to wider notice by an editorial in 
The Tablet of 23 January, 1869, saying that the Society took its name 
from its end, not its means. The Catholic Truth Magazine, price 14d., 
was issued together with some extremely cheap literature at 1d. or 
less. A branch was formed at St Wilfrid’s, Manchester, in 1869, 
supplies being received from London. But the venture did not 
succeed and by the time Dr Vaughan was appointed to the See of 
Salford in October 1872, the first Catholic Truth Society was 
extinct, both in London and in Manchester. 

I am indebted for this information (which was not available to 
me when the article was in type) to an interesting article by Father 
Bernard Greenwood in The Harvest for October 1952. 

Britten’s foundation in 1884 was therefore a new Society with 
the original name. The belief that the first venture was founded at 
Salford was the result of an oral tradition derived, it is understood, 
from the late G. Elliot Anstruther. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL STATIONS 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XX XVII, p. 739) 


Canon Mahoney writes : 

I much regret that I relied on the common report circulating 
at the time of their erection for my statement that the crosses on the 
Westminster Cathedral Stations were not of wood. The Adminis- 
trator of the Cathedral, Monsignor C. Collingwood, informs me 
that the cross of each station is of gilded oak inset in the stone, and 
is therefore in accordance with the requirements laid down by the 


Church. 
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Recent Thought in Focus 


By Donald Nicholl 16/- net 


This brilliant first book by a young Catholic thinker has 
received so many tributes that we have not room to print them 
all. Here is a selection: 


**. . . the issues left on one side by Dr. Joad are discussed with 
acuteness and high spirits by Mr Donald Nicholl . . . he is 
always dealing with living issues; and when he comes across 
serious objections to Christianity or to traditional positions in 
philosophy he never reaches out for stereotyped. answers and 
always avoids the ‘knock-down’ refutation.” 
The Times Educational Supplement 
*.. . will be of considerable value to those who need a Catholic 
orientation in some of the principal fields of modern thought... .”’ 
D. J. B. HAWKINS in The Tablet 
. in the best sense the work of a young man.. . his York- 
shire origins are manifest in the bluntness and vigour with 
which he lays bare the fallacies . . . of some’ of the more fashion- 
able philosophers of today. This forthrightness is also completely 
charitable and well-informed. .. .” 
EDWARD QUINN in the Yorkshire Post 
‘““Mr Nicholl has performed a hard task well.” 
Trish News 
‘**The whole book is excellent and deserves a wide readership.” 
The Catholic Worker 


The Book of the Saviour 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 18/-~ net 
Illustrated 
‘**Mr Sheed has written a Prologue which merits the description 
magnificent . . . the same applies to the Narrative at the begin- 
ning of each part of the work and the Theological Appendices 
... there are eight full-page reproductions of famous paintings 
. . certainly a book for every Catholic library.” 
Catholic Times 
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The Ruling Few 


SIR DAVID KELLY, G.C.M.G. 


The author of these important memoirs has been British Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, Turkey and Soviet Russia, as well as havi 
held many other diplomatic posts in different parts of the worl 
“Brilliant. . An important and memorable book.”—Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart in the Sunday Times. 
Recommended by the Book Society 
450 pages. Illustrated. 253. 


Francis Thompson and 
Wilfrid Meynell 


VIOLA MEYNELL 


“For anyone who cares at all for Francis Thompson’s mind and 
spirit, this is an important book. It gives an insight into the 
Saabs and depth of his intellectual and spiritual preoccupations 
and conveys his extraordinary single-mindedness and nobility 
of nature.” —New Statesman. “Excellent.” Harold Nicolson, 
The Observer. 18s. 


Essays on Church 
and State 


LORD ACTON 


“Many readers will have different opinions as to what is the chief 
glory of this memorable compilation.” —Time and Tide. “Every 
item possesses interest.” —The Listener. 

With an Introduction by Douglas Woodruff 


HOLLIS AND CARTER 


25 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 





The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS. 


DIRECTORS: § SaM VANHEEMS 
Ouutfitiors &- Furnishers 


For nearly 160 years this 

house has been privileged 

to supply ecclesiastical robes | 

and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W1 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes from Oxford Circus Tabe Station 











